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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

LRC hypocrisy 

Labour Party Marxists is not surprised to 
learn that our appeal against disaffiliation 
from the Labour Representation 
Committee was not upheld by the 
January 21 meeting of the LRC’s 
national executive committee, even 
though LPM has played an active 
part in the LRC for years, without 
any objections (see ‘Disaffiliation by 
stealth’ Weekly Worker October 27). 

What has changed? Is it the elec¬ 
tion and re-election of Labour’s 
new leader? Evidently the LRC 
leadership shares with the controller 
of Momentum the same morbid fear 
of open debate and leftwing criticism 
getting ‘out of hand’ and spoiling the 
hopeless and wrongheaded attempts of 
Jeremy and John to make peace with 
Labour’s right wing. 

Bureaucratic exclusion is the wrong 
way of resolving political differences 
between socialists, and is counter¬ 
productive for an organisation trying 
to democratise the Labour Party and 
win it for socialism. Hypocritically, 
the LRC is, at the very same time, 
complaining about the trashing of 
democratic structures in Momentum 
“without proper discussion and 
without even consulting” (LRC NC 
resolutions: http://l-r-c. org.uk/news/ 
story/momentum-and-the-lrc). 

While a new Momentum constitu¬ 
tion has been imposed on an ‘accept 
or resign’ basis, the LRC has gone 
one better: you’re out, and now we 
will compose the required rules. Or, 
as LRC secretary Michael Calderbank 
‘explained’ in his January 21 email to 
me, “We accept the criteria for national 
affiliate status need to be made clearer 
and this is being attended to.” 

We look forward with interest to 
the retrospective rules. 

Stan Keable 
Labour Party Marxists 

In reverse 

Devolution is not just going in reverse 
- the devolution settlement is a dead 
duck, swept aside by the Brexit 
counterrevolutionary steamroller. In 
a moment of crisis it turns out the 
Scottish parliament has no power 
and Scotland can look forward to a 
decade of Tory rule as a prisoner of 
the greatest neoliberal trader and tax 
haven on the planet. 

There is no democratic mandate 
for the crown to take Scotland and 
Northern Ireland out of the European 
Union. In 2014 Scotland voted 
to remain in the UK and in 2016 
voted to remain in the EU. This is 
a contradiction which overturns 
assurances given to Scottish voters 
in 2014 that the only way to remain 
in the EU was to remain in the UK. It 
may be possible to patch it up with a 
dirty deal between Sturgeon and May. 
But the democratic solution is for the 
Scottish people, not politicians and 
bureaucrats, to vote and decide in a 
referendum. 

There must be a second referendum 
in Scotland. This must ask the Scottish 
people if, in the light of England’s 
decision to leave the EU, they want to 
remain in the UK or in the European 
Union. This is too important to leave 
up to Sturgeon and the Scottish 
National Party. This is not a repeat 
of the 2016 Tory referendum, but is 
consequential to it. Ireland faces the 
same problem. 

The situation in Ireland has its 
own logic. In the north 53% voted 
to remain in the EU and there is 
even larger support in the republic. 
Yet once again, as it has been for 
centuries, the position of Ireland will 
be decided by the British crown. The 
ending of the Stormont government 


by Sinn Fein because of the ‘cash for 
ash’ corruption scandal reflects the 
worsening relations between it and 
the Democratic Unionist Party. Bring 
into this explosive mix the border 
question, and the carefully constructed 
‘power-sharing’ house of cards may be 
in serious trouble. 

The constitutional problems 
continue to mount. Devolution is not 
federalism, but a barrier to it. It is not 
self-determination but a road block 
against it. In devolving some powers, 
the crown retains what it needs, 
whenever it needs it. It must seize all 
the power it can get right now, taking 
back from the Westminster parliament 
and from the devolved assemblies. 
It is a power grab brought on by the 
crisis of Brexit. 

The supreme court has partly 
derailed that. The judges ruled that 
the powers of the crown - the so-called 
prerogative powers - cannot be used 
to bypass parliament. They decided by 
eight to three that article 50 requires 
parliamentary approval. However 
the devolved assemblies in Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales have no 
powers or rights in this matter. Her 
Majesty’s judges were unanimous 
on this. Lord Neuberger said that 
“Relations with the EU and other 
foreign affairs matters are reserved to 
UK government and parliament, not to 
the devolved institutions.” Assurances 
given were not worth the paper they 
were written on. 

Lord Neuberger recognised that 
“Withdrawal from the EU will alter 
the competence of the devolved 
institutions, and remove the 
responsibilities to comply with EU 
law.” Blair’s devolution settlement 
has been exposed as a hollow shell. 
The Scottish people and Scottish 
parliament have to wait to be told their 
fate, as the biggest constitutional and 
economic change is forced on them 
against their will. Christian Allard, a 
French Scot, who served as an MSP for 
the SNP between 2013 and 2016, said: 
“Devolution is an illusion, devolution 
is no more. And the ruling is proving 
that devolution is just an illusion. 
Devolution died today. No surprise, 
just a proof that power devolved is 
power retained.” 

England’s crisis is Ireland’s 
opportunity. If Ireland is ready to 
fight to remain in the EU, then the 
battle over the Irish border is set to 
commence. Together Scotland and 
Ireland can finally end 300 years 
of British unionism, which is no 
more than an excuse for English 
chauvinism and bossy Thatcher-type 
bullying. Brexit is the greatest crisis 
that England has faced since World 
War II. Devolution saved the union, 
but Brexit has wrecked it. 

We are in a period of phoney 
war like early 1940: no bombs have 
started to fall, there is a war of words 
and various war plans are being put 
in place. Corbo is leading his troops 
into the Tory trenches. Very soon, 
in the next year, all hell is going to 
break loose. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Magic words 

Strictly speaking, Theresa May is not 
Brexit - that is, not Ukip - but a response 
to Brexit: a careful conciliation (‘Deal 
or no deal?’, January 19). 

May is no populist-nationalist, 
like Trump. The magic words for 
her are ‘trade relationship with the 
EU’. She recognises the EU as an 
institution useful to British capital and 
acknowledges that the UK government 
cannot do deals with each of the 
member-states separately. There is no 
Tiberationist’ rhetoric here about being 
the first to leave and beginning the 
dissolution of this supranational body, 
as Le Pen hopes for. Nevertheless, the 
prime minister backs an aspiration to 


do a deal, as Corbyn pointed out, with 
a tough-sounding threat of separatism, 
echoed by her foreign secretary - that 
ridiculous adventurer, Boris Johnson. 

Trump, on the other hand, offers 
his hard-up Americans - mainly white 

- a liberation from the establishment 
(‘You are now in power’) as well as 
protection from the ‘other’: that is, 
migrants, criminals, Muslims and 
foreign capital, especially German 
and Chinese. However, to what extent 
he’ll be allowed to construct his walled 
town remains to be seen. Some of his 
policies will be a continuation - after 
all, Obama bombed Islamic State, but 
the globalist establishment hasn’t gone 
away: they’re still in Congress, in 
both parties. The very founders of the 
United States framed the constitution 
to inhibit Julius Caesars. It’s one thing 
to limit the migrant workforce and 
put tariffs on foreign manufactures; 
quite another to suppress the effects 
of profitable automation and the need 
for global trade. Trump is a Mussolini 
without a fascist state. 

Both May and Trump may yet 
disappoint their own voters - those 
waiting hopefully for their leader to 
make things safe from the world and 
its dominant corporations. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Overhaul 

UK Marxists are involving themselves 
with the Machiavellian machinations of 
Momentum, in all of its introspective, 
unproductive and self-serving glory - ie, 
inexplicably treating that outfit as 
warranting any such intellect, respect 
or energy. In an ever more embarrassing 
and even tragic manner, mealy-mouthed 
Jeremy Corbyn and thereby also 
Corbynism itself sink deeper into their 
sticky, black tar-pit destiny. 

A gargoyle Tory government is 
attempting to put in place their cunning 
plans for post-Brexit ‘divide and 
trade’ on behalf of their power elites 

- commercial and market-penetration/ 
control techniques inherited from their 
golden age/empire-style abilities to 
divide and rule. 

Meanwhile, with all such 
undemocratic crap blended with anti¬ 
working class nonsense both stumbling 
and stalking outside our hard-leftist 
enclaves, for their own part both ‘new- 
spawn’ fascist Tmmpism and apartheid¬ 
like Israel (hand in hand with deep state 
forces from within their respective 
military-industrial complexes) are 
positively surging forward with their 
ghastly pro-ignorance. Unashamedly, 
they’re slamming back into first gear 
that dangerous retro-primitivism the 
USA and Israel so ruthlessly and 
gleefully share. 

In cultural, social, ecological and 
equivalent humanitarian terms, what 
disgracefully wasteful, fundamentally 
diversionary stuff it all is! By which I 
mean not only from Theresa May’s 
gangsters and Trump and his sordid 
Trumpism, but also from those other 
elements concerned. 

Time for a major overhaul of our 
Marxist-Leninist/Trotskyist ideas 
and activities, comrades - for an 
in-depth, vibrantly adventurous and 
indeed soul-searching rethink about 
meaningful objectives and purposeful 
targets, maybe? 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Artistic value 

I enjoyed Rex Dunn’s review of the 
Ensor and Rauschenberg exhibitions, but 
one aspect needs further consideration 
(‘Apples and pears’, January 19). 

Comrade Dunn says that the 
works of both artists were turned into 
commodities through being bought 
and sold on the market. Yes, but... in 
a capitalist society all products, from 
labour-power to the finished object 
and everything in between, such as 


a piece of legal advice provided by a 
solicitor, are commodities. It is a central 
feature - maybe the central feature - of 
our market economy. 

When artists shifted from patronage 
by church and nobility to producing 
standalone artworks for a new middle 
class, they were responding to the 
ascendency of capitalism. On a visit 
to the 17th century low countries, 
English diarist John Evelyn remarked 
on the number of paintings offered for 
sale at ‘kermasses’ (market fairs) to the 
wealthier farmers who wished to adorn 
their houses with them. It’s remained 
ever thus. 

Rex Dunn ends his review with an 
assessment of Rauschenberg’s work, 
which “like all art, both good and 
bad, ... ends up as a commodity - its 
value is determined by the price tag 
that goes with it”. This is not true, or 
not necessarily true. The set of values 
which determine the price of an artwork 
may or may not correspond to the 
aesthetic merit which art history places 
on it. The most expensive auction 
price for a living artist, Jeff Koons, 
was reached recently when one of 
his works sold for $58 million, but 
Koons is not held in high esteem by art 
critics. His lavish New York Whitney 
Museum retrospective attracted 
sustained criticism from the same 
heavyweight reviewers, commentators 
and journals which normally favour 
the contemporary avant-garde. The 
19th century artist whose market 
commanded the highest prices, Frederic 
Lord Leighton, is now relegated to the 
backwaters of auction sales, despite 
his fine museum, Leighton House in 
London, and - incidentally - Leighton 
being the only visual artist ever to have 
been ennobled. 

If it is of any consolation to 
comrade Dunn and others angered by 
the market’s appropriation of good 
artworks, the historical record is that 
without exception, eventually they end 
up in public collections. 

Rene Gimpel 
email 

Coalfields 

I am not usually one myself for fiction -1 
generally can’t see the point, given how 
exciting and utterly unpredictable real 
life is! John Swain’s Digging up the 
pitmen is the exception, however. I 
could not put it down - it is so full of 
places so well known to the miners 
and mining communities of Doncaster: 
names, locations, work, dialect, attitudes, 
peoples, culture and history - our history. 

Not that this is simply fiction. The 
book is set against a moving, illustrated 


C omrades VT and NN both rose 
to the challenge of helping us 
meet our January fighting fund 
target this week. They both sent 
us a more than useful £50 cheque, 
with VT commenting: “While 
one Momentum is faltering, I’m 
glad the Weekly Worker's isn’t!” I 
wonder what he means. 

Those two donations certainly 
helped put us back on track after 
a poor start to the first fund of the 
new year, and they were added to 
by four standing order donations 
totalling £362 (thanks to PM, SK, 
DC and PM), plus a £10 donation 
from comrades in Labour Party 
Marxists. Then there were two 
PayPal contributions: thank you, 
VT (£20) and TR (£5). 

Talking of which, I really 
wish more of our online readers 
would take a leaf out of those two 
comrades’ book. We had 3,048 of 


background, which is rich in real, living 
events - the real lives of miners and their 
families generation on generation. Time 
and again the story runs back to work, 
life and death, which have touched 
and shaped the lives of generations of 
coalminers. The ethnicity of the book 
is also well observed - the crossover 
of Northumbrian and Durham pit 
families, intersecting the Doncaster 
coalfield back and forth, reflects the 
lives of countless mining families in 
the coalfield. The story is largely based 
at Brodsworth pit and the Woodlands 
community, but touches Bentley and 
many other villages as it unfolds, 
and reflects on tragedy and union 
struggles across coalfields and across 
generations. 

The book tells the story of Nigel 
North, who, out of the blue, lands a 
large sum of money as a result of a will. 
He had only vague knowledge of his 
family’s coalfield connections and the 
‘other family’ down in Donnie. He is 
mystified as to this side of his family, 
how the money was accrued and why 
he had landed the bonanza, being as 
far as he knew the stranger - even the 
black sheep, as he came to discover, 
among the tight family relationships. 
John knows the joys and trials of 
such family relationships (who was 
it who said, “Where there’s a will 
there’s relations”?) and not everyone 
in his family is ready at first glance 
to welcome home the prodigal son, or 
congratulate him on his windfall. Pit 
families can, he discovered, sometimes 
be queer, even nasty, buggers - it’s not 
all back-slapping, sweetness and light. 
Family relations are like much else in 
the book: very well observed. 

The story reflects the epoch year of 
the miners’ Great Strike in 1984-85: the 
huge impact on tight-knit communities 
and internalised values; the veritable 
occupation by outside and alien forces, 
which oddly tightened further the 
closeness of those communities and 
at the same time opened them up to 
outside, challenging influences, threats 
and opportunities. 

I heartily recommend Digging 
up the pitmen (Lodge Books, 2016, 
pp316, £8.99). It will be particularly 
appreciated by the South Yorkshire 
coalfield communities, as well as their 
northern cousins, but I am also certain 
non-mining punters down south and 
elsewhere will enjoy this journey into 
a far-distant time and place. It presents 
a realistic, non-rustic image of the 
coalfields and some of the factors which 
shaped them. 

David John Douglass 
South Shields 


them last week, but only VT and 
TR clicked on the button. Easy! 
Mind you, it’s even better if you’ve 
got an online bank account. Make 
a payment to the Weekly Worker 
via account number 00744310, 
sort code 30-99-64 and not only 
does it land in our account almost 
immediately: unlike with PayPal 
there’s no commission to pay. 

Anyway, the £487 that came in 
over the last seven days has lifted 
our running total to £1,206. But 
the target is £ 1,750 by January 31. 
That means we need almost £550 
in five days. But I know we can do 
it - please do your bit to make sure 
we get there! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Not faltering 
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Trump threatens N-deal 

It is time to reboot Hands Off the People of Iran, argues 

Yassamine Mather 



Iran in his sights? 


Y ou would have thought that the 
peoples of the Middle East, 
who have suffered so much this 
millennium under the Bush and Obama 
administrations, might be spared more 
destruction and devastation, but unfor¬ 
tunately things do not look good. With 
the new Trump administration it is very 
likely that, in addition to the existing war 
zones - Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Bahrain ... 
- we will see new areas of conflict and 
new attempts at regime change from 
above. 

Millions of civilians throughout the 
Middle East, but especially in Iran, are 
wary of the dangers ahead, and anxious 
about the close relationship between 
the US president and the Israeli prime 
minister. A number of events in the last 
few weeks have given rise to this anxiety. 

A week before Trump’s inauguration, 
two of his closest allies - former New 
York mayor Rudy Giuliani and former 
US representative to UN John Bolton - 
joined two dozen ex-officials in signing 
a letter to Trump urging him to start 
talks with the Iranian opposition group, 
Mujahedin-e Khalq (MEK), and its front 
organisation, the National Council of 
Resistance. 

For those who do not know much 
about the MEK, let me assure you it 
is one of the most discredited exile 
groups - nowadays more a religious cult, 
with practices similar to the Moonies 
(in recent years we have seen enforced 
mass divorce, enforced mass remarriage, 
worship of the married couple who are the 
cult’s leaders, a switch from supporting 
Saddam Hussein to becoming paid 
lackeys of Saudi Arabia...). The very fact 
that these close allies of Donald Trump 
could envisage such talks is proof once 
more that the US has learnt nothing from 
the Iraq war or attempts at regime change 
in Syria. If there is one way of making 
sure the Islamic rulers of Iran stay in 
power in Tehran, it would be to start a 
dialogue with the Mujahedin as a possible 
replacement. The Iranian people hate the 
MEK and their lunatic practices so much, 
one can envisage Iran’s rulers hoping the 
Giuliani-Bolton letter succeeds in its aim. 

After this came Trump’s comments 
two days before his inauguration: the US 
should have seized Iraq’s oil in 2003. Now, 
anyone with even limited knowledge of 
the matter knows there were good reasons 
why Bush did not contemplate such 
lunacy. Had the administration done so, 
it would have been violating decades 
of international practice, including the 
Geneva conventions. But maybe we 
should not expect anything else from 
the man who supports waterboarding 
prisoners of war. 

So, if the signs were ominous before 
the inauguration, what has happened 
since is even more worrying. 

On January 21, Binyamin Netanyahu 
sent a ‘message to the Iranian people’. 
The Jerusalem Post published the entire 
text of Netanyahu’s letter, including the 
following: 

I hope this message reaches every 
Iranian - young and old, religious and 
secular, man and woman ... 

I know you’d prefer to live without 


fear. I know you’d want to be able to 
speak freely, to love who you want 
without the fear of being tortured or 
hung from a crane. I know you’d like 
to surf the web freely and not have 
to see videos like this one using a 
virtual private network to circumvent 
censorship... 

By calling daily for Israel’s 
destruction, the regime hopes to instil 
hostility between us. This is wrong. 
We are your friend, not your enemy. 
We’ve always distinguished between the 
Iranian people and the Iranian regime. 

The regime is cruel - the people 
are not; the regime is aggressive - the 
people are warm. I yearn for the day 
when Israelis and Iranians can once 
again visit each other freely in Tehran 
and Esfahan, in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 

Both in Tehran and throughout the Middle 
East the message was interpreted as a 
threat - an attempt to justify imminent 
plans for air attacks, now that the restraints 
imposed by the Obama administration on 
the more adventurous policies of the Zionist 
regime have been lifted. This message was 
followed by a phone conversation with 
the US president, where by all accounts 
the Iran nuclear deal was discussed. 

The Israeli premier will be amongst 
the first world leaders to visit Washington 
and the Iranian people are justifiably 
worried about what the combination of 
neoconservative, pro-MEK advisors and 
Trump’s pro-Zionist stance will bring for 
the region. 

Iran’s mlers have mixed feeling about 
the new administration. On the one hand, 
they are happy he is not a fan of Saudi 
Arabia and Trump’s comments about 
Russia have received positive coverage 
in Tehran. On the other hand, with allies 
and advisors such as Giuliani and Bolton, 
it is likely that Trump would not act to 
stop an Israeli attack on Iran, even if his 
declared priority is to defeat Iran’s main 
enemies in the region, Islamic State and 
A1 Nusra. 

As for the reformist faction of the 
Iranian regime, it is concerned about 
the impact of Trump’s presidency on 
the nuclear agreement signed last year. 
Trump has said on many occasions that 
he considers this to be “one of the worst 
deals ever made”. The more conservative 
factions of the regime, just like the 
‘regime change from above’ opposition 
groups, are hoping Tmmp will tear it up. 

Left 

With all the controversy over the new 
president’s racist, sexist and anti-gay 
remarks, amongst other things, sections 
of pro-west Iranian opposition in exile 
have been forced to change their tune. 
For most of the last two or three decades 
they have told us that Iran’s rulers were 
backward because they had failed 
to promote anti-sexist, pro-LGBT 
policies. But now those rulers are no 
longer the only misogynists in town. No 
doubt the supreme leader, ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, approved of one of Trump’s 
first initiatives - taking down references 
to LGBT equality from the White House 
website on his first day as president. 
And by January 23 Trump was 


trying to outdo Khamenei on abortion. 
He signed an executive order blocking 
foreign aid and federal budget funding 
for international non-governmental 
organisations that provide or “promote” 
abortions. The new vice-president, Mike 
Pence, is of like mind: he facilitated 
the passage of several laws restricting 
abortions, when he was governor of 
Indiana. 

As I write, Trump is expected to 
announce restrictions on US entry 
for citizens of seven predominantly 
Muslim countries, including Iran. 
Unlike the Israeli premier, Trump is not 
after winning hearts and minds in Iran 
(or elsewhere in the Middle East), yet 
he has fans amongst deluded sections 
of the Iranian opposition, including 
the MEK, who are convinced that 
sooner rather than later he will go for 
a full-scale military attack on Iran, or 
else give Netanyahu the nod to knock 
out its military and nuclear installations 
(while the US concentrates on ‘fighting 
al Qa’eda’ in Iraq and Syria!). Both 
scenarios are clearly frightening, yet 
in these uncertain times they cannot be 
ruled out. 

All this coincides with a time when 
Iran’s rulers are facing considerable 
internal opposition from the working 
class. Strikes and protests in and around 
some the country’s major industrial 
sites are occurring daily, while retired 
teachers and civil servants, whose 
real income is falling daily because 
of inflation and the fall in the value of 
the Iranian currency, have organised 
demonstrations. While Iranians are 
using every opportunity to protest, the 
left is not only weak and divided, but 
have mostly lost all credibility - having, 
for example, accepted funds from US 
neoconservatives. Many former leftwing 
groups are now nothing more than 
single-issue campaigns (for women’s 
or LGBT rights, supporting Kurdish 
or Arab nationalism ...), because it 
was easier to get funding from the 
west that way. Gradually that funding 
affected their politics. It was no longer 
fashionable to talk of imperialism and 
capitalism. Now they were against 
‘backward Islamists’ and for ‘progress’. 

Many such groups have had a 
hard time of it after the nuclear deal 
and so they were hoping a Clinton 
presidency would revive their fortunes. 
Unfortunately for them, it looks like 
under Trump their financial situation 
will not improve. 

In the absence of a principled 
organised left, the voice of the Iranian 
working class - a class whose struggles 
continue, day in, day out, a class destined 
to play a significant role in the struggles 
ahead - is not being heard. Outside 
Iran we are not in a position to do 
much, but we must become the voice 
of our own class in Iran, the working 
class. We must publicise the struggles 
against the Islamic government and 
its corrupt, capitalist backers, while 
remaining vigilant about the danger of 
new imperialist wars and aggression in 
the region. 

That is why we will need to reboot 
Hands Off the People of Iran • 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 29: No forum. 

Sunday February 5, 5pm: ‘1956 and the CPGB opposition’ - Paul 
Flewers introduces the new book of which he is co-editor. Calthorpe 
Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday January 31, 6.45pm: ‘On vision and being human: 
exploring the menstrual, neurological and symbolic origins of religious 
experience’. Speaker: Bruce Rimell. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Alternatives to austerity 

Saturday January 28,2pm: Public meeting, room 3, Liverpool Central 
Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool L3. With David Lowes and Paul 
B Smith. First meeting of five: ‘What is austerity? Why is it happening?’ 
Organised by North West Socialist Theory Study Group: 07952 944318. 

A sort of Burns night 

Saturday January 28,1pm: Radical poetry evening, the Red Shed, 
Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Featuring the works of Robert Bums 
and other radical poets. Free admission, haggis (and veggie alternative) 
provided. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

1649 revisited 

Tuesday January 31, 7pm: Public meeting, Five Leaves Bookshop, 

14a Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Speaker: 

John Rees on the Levellers’ Revolution. Entry: £3; reserve your place 
via fiveleaves.bookshopevents@gmail.com. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: 
www.fi veleavesbookshop. co .uk/e vents. 

Foreign policy under Trump 

Wednesday February 1, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting 
House, Lechlade Road, Faringdon. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Save the NHS 

Saturday February 4,11.45am: Demonstration. Assemble Framlington 
Place/Lovers Lane, Newcastle upon Tyne NE2. Against ‘sustainability 
and transformation plans’ and further cuts and privatisation. 

Organised by Keep Our NHS Public: http://keepoumhspublic.com. 

A people’s history 

Tuesday February 7, 7pm: Public meeting, Five Leaves Bookshop, 

14a Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Speaker: Neil Faulkner on the 
Russian Revolution. Entry: £3; reserve your place via fiveleaves. 
bookshopevents@gmail.com. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: 
www.fi veleavesbookshop. co .uk/e vents. 

Marxist classics 

Tuesday February 7, 7pm: Discussion of The Eighteenth Brumaire 
and the Critique of the Gotha programme. Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk. 

US imperialism - what now? 

Saturday February 11,1pm: Public meeting, Wesley St Peters Centre, 
Loughborough. Speakers: Thomas Unterrainer (writer and anti-war 
campaigner). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

A more dangerous world? 

Tuesday February 21, 7pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 
Warwick Place, Cheltenham GL52. Organised by Stop the War 
Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Noam Chomsky 50 years on 

Saturday February 25,1pm to 6.30pm: Discussion, Cruciform 
Lecture Theatre, University College London, London WC1. 

Debating The responsibility of intellectuals. Speakers include: Noam 
Chomsky (live video link from Arizona, USA), Nicholas Allott and 
Neil Smith (co-authors of Noam Chomsky, ideas and ideals ), Chris 
Knight (author of Decoding Chomsky ), Milan Rai (author of Chomsky s 
politics ), Jackie Walker (former vice-chair of Momentum). 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

It’s our NHS 

Saturday March 4,12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Tavistock Square, London WC1, for march to parliament. 

Organised by It’s Our NHS: www.ournhs.info. 

We are many 

Sunday March 12,11am: Film screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
http://socialistfilm.blogspot.co.uk. 

No to war 

Saturday April 22,10am to 5pm: Stop the War annual conference, 
Arlington Conference Centre, 220 Arlington Road, London NW1. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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BREXIT 


Whole new ball game 

The government insists that it will stick to its Brexit timetable come hell or high water, writes Eddie Ford 


A s widely expected, the supreme 
court on January 24 decided 
by eight votes to three that 
the government could not use its 
royal prerogative powers to trigger 
article 50 - MPs and peers must get 
a vote. Explaining the decision, Lord 
Neuberger, president of the supreme 
court, said that, whilst “generally” the 
government can use prerogative powers 
to change treaties, it cannot do so if 
that will affect people’s rights - and by 
ceasing to be party to the various EU 
treaties, those of ETC residents would be 
affected. Therefore the rights embedded 
in the law by the 1972 European 
Communities Act, which took the 
UK into what was then the European 
Community, cannot be removed by the 
government. 

More cheerfully for the prime 
minister, the court also ruled 
unanimously that on devolution 
issues UK ministers are not legally 
compelled to consult the devolved 
governments before triggering article 
50. Neuberger stated that relations 
with the EU and other foreign affairs 
matters “are reserved to UK government 
and parliament, not to the devolved 
institutions”, and concluded that “the 
devolved legislatures do not have a 
veto on the UK’s decision to withdraw 
from the EU”. Obviously, if the decision 
on this issue had gone the other way, 
that could have scuppered Theresa 
May’s Brexit timetable, which sees her 
triggering article 50 by the end of March 
at the latest. 

David Davies, the Brexit minister, 
immediately declared that he would be 
introducing a “straightforward” bill on 
leaving the EU “within days” - stating 
that the “point of no return” for Brexit 
had already been passed: no ifs, no 
buts, the UK will be leaving the EU. 
The legislation, we also heard, would 
be “narrow” - focusing only on the 
question of triggering article 50, with 
Davis warning that it must not be used 
as a “vehicle for attempts to thwart the 
will of the people”. The government will 
be sticking to the March timetable, come 
hell or high water. The bill itself could 
be as short as one line, it seems - or in 
the words of Iain Duncan Smith, the bill 
and its passage through parliament must 
be “short, simple and swift”. 

According to the Financial Times 
(January 25), May ideally wants to 
get the bill through both houses 
of parliament by the middle of 
March, as she “will want to 
avoid provoking” Britain’s EU 
partners by triggering article 50 
too close to March 25 - the 60th 
anniversary of the Treaty of 
Rome, the European project’s 
founding text. The timetable 
is now being discussed by 
party whips through the “usual 
channels” (the clerks of the 
Commons and the speaker), 
with some MPs floating 
the idea of sitting over the 
weekend if the bill needs to be 
passed urgently to meet May’s 
deadline. 

The supreme court’s ruling 
is not entirely the end of Brexit 
legal action. British Influence, 
the foreign policy think-tank, 
wants London’s high court to 
rule that an act of parliament is 
needed to take the UK from the 
European Economic Area. And 
tax barrister Jolyon Maugham 
and others have called on the 
Irish courts to make a referral to 
the European Court of Justice on 
whether article 50 is reversible 
or not, once it has been invoked, 


Additionally, the government has been 
advised by some of its lawyers that 
drawing up a single-clause bill could 
store up trouble for the future - resulting 
in further legal challenges, and so on. 

Polarised 

As for Labour, it has promised to engage 
in “hand-to-hand combat” in parliament 
to ensure that the process of leaving the 
EU is fully scmtinised, so as to “make 
sure that we get the best deal on behalf 
of the whole country”. Keith Starmer, 
the shadow Brexit minister, said that the 
party will be seeking to lay amendments 
to ensure “proper accountability” - though 
Labour, it almost goes without saying, has 
no intention of 1 “frustrating the will of the 
people” or voting against the triggering 
of article 50. Amendments likely to have 
cross-party appeal are a requirement for 
ministers to report back to MPs several 
times during negotiations, with votes to 
approve the government’s stance each 
time; and an attempt to introduce a greater 
range of options to the parliamentary vote 
on the terms of the final deal. 

Of course, Labour is totally divided 
on the issue of Brexit - but anything 
else would have been a miracle. As 
reported in this paper, we now have the 
interesting phenomenon of Corbynites 
like Diane Abbott aligning themselves 
with Blairites and neoliberals on the 
right of the party in demanding access 
to the single market - hence by default 
accepting free movement of people. 
Trouble brewing, about 60 Labour MPs 
including “remoaner-in-chief’ Owen 
Smith 1 , Chris Leslie, Liz Kendall and 
Yvette Cooper - not to mention shadow 
ministers Clive Lewis and Catherine 
West - may be prepared to defy a party 
order to vote in favour of triggering 
article 50, Jeremy Corbyn hinting at 
one point that a three-line whip would 
be enforced. But in typical dithering 
fashion, he appears to have climbed 
down - merely telling Sky News that 
Labour MPs “will be asked to vote in 
that direction”. As for John McDonnell, 
he told the BBC’s Andrew Marr show 
that Labour would be fighting for a 
“traditional British compromise” - 
saying that at the moment the debate 


was unfortunately “polarised” between, 
on the one hand, those who wanted to 
overturn the referendum result and, 
on the other, those who backed ‘hard’ 
Brexit and saw the UK’s post-EU 
future as a virtual tax haven. He also 
claimed that Corbyn has taken a “rather 
courageous position” in recognising that 
“you have to bring the country together 
at some stage”. 

In a further sign of Labour tensions 
over Brexit, 43 of its MPs have bypassed 
Corbyn and written directly to the 
prime minister in a move coordinated 
by Vote Leave Watch - a “grassroots 
campaign” set up by former shadow 
business secretary and brief leadership 
contender Chuka Umunna, which is 
“dedicated to holding the Vote Leave 
campaign and their allies to account for 
the overblown, misleading claims” they 
made during last year’s referendum. 2 
The letter, which has been signed by 
two current Labour frontbenchers, 
eight former shadow cabinet ministers 
and ex-deputy leader Harriet Harman, 
protests at May’s plans to take the UK 
out of the single market and customs 
union - which would be “devastating”, 
as it would impose tariffs of “10% on 
cars, 12% on many items of clothing, 
and 40% on lamb”. While she has 
a mandate to take the UK out of the 
EU, they write, she has no equivalent 
endorsement for plans that would “sail 
the UK economy onto the rocks”, with 
manufacturers and farmers being priced 
out of their most important market that 
buys 44% of all British exports. 

Meanwhile, an extremely unhappy 
Nicola Sturgeon has said the supreme 
court ruling raises once again the 
question of independence. She thought 
it was “now crystal-clear that the 
promises made to Scotland by the UK 
government ... were not worth the 
paper they were written on”. She then 
asked: “Is Scotland content for our 
future to be dictated by an increasingly 
rightwing Westminster government 
with just one MP here, or is it better 
that we take our future into our own 
hands?” For her, “it is becoming ever 
clearer that this is a choice that Scotland 
must make”. Sturgeon announced that 



Supreme court judges (Lor^ 
Neuberger on the left) 


her government would table its own 
legislative consent motion in Holyrood, 
regardless of the ruling. 

Of course, the Scottish first minster 
hopes that the mling and May’s seeming 
Brexit intransigence will boost support 
for independence and a snap referendum. 
Recent opinion polls by YouGov and 
BMG showed that only 3 8% of Scottish 
voters want another vote this year, with 
only 45% backing independence - but, 
once you include the ‘don’t knows’, 
support for independence fell to 38%. 
Another referendum appeared to be 
off the agenda. But by all accounts 
Sturgeon is under heavy pressure within 
the Scottish National Party, especially 
from her predecessor, Alex Salmond, 
to hold a vote soon. Salmond, currently 
the SNP’s foreign affairs spokesman 
in the Commons, greeted the supreme 
court’s decision by announcing that 
his party would table 50 “serious and 
substantive” amendments to the article 
50 bill in an attempt to “thwart” Brexit. 3 
That would include a demand that May 
gets agreement from all three devolved 
governments before she triggers article 
50. 

Getting more militant, Salmond told 
BBC’s Newsnight that if the Scottish 
government’s “reasonable proposals” 
- such as continued access for Scottish 
firms to the single market - were not 
listened to, then there could be another 
independence referendum within two 
years. The former first minister argued 
that different arrangements were being 
proposed for the likes of Gibraltar and 
the Channel Islands, as well as sections 
of UK industry - hence Scotland needed 
its own deal too. 

Similarly in Northern Ireland, 
especially with fresh elections due, Sinn 
Fein sees an opportunity to advance its 
agenda of a united Ireland. Gerry Adams 
has said that Brexit poses a threat to the 
Good Friday Agreement - an accusation 
that contains a certain kernel of truth - 
and he appealed to ‘remainers’ in the 
loyalist community to support SF’s 
defence of free movement north and 
south of the border. In that way, rather 
than resorting to low-level guerrilla 
warfare or the ‘demographic 
time-bomb’, Adams hopes to 
unify the country through the 
ballot box. 

Trump 

Yet it is quite clear 
that May’s hard 
Brexit approach 
carries danger for 
British capital as 
a whole. Yes, she 
can-with relative 
ease - divide the 
Labour Party over 
Brexit, take the 
Ukip vote and win 
an overwhelming 
general election 
victory - but at 
the expense of 
investment and jobs. 
For example, Carlos 
Ghosn, the head of 
the Japanese-based 
carmaker, Nissan, 
appeared to cast 
doubt over recent 
commitments to the 
long-term future of the 
company’s Sunderland plant. 
This had seemed assured after 
the firm committed to beginning 
production of more than 600,000 cars a 
year when it received a “letter of comfort” 
from business secretary Greg Clark in 
October - though so far the government 
has kept its contents secret (needless to 


say, all the other car companies demanded 
the same “support and assurances” from 
the government). 

After listening to May’s Brexit 
speech, Ghosn said Nissan would 
have to “review” the competitiveness 
of its plans, once the UK’s future 
relationship with the EU is “settled”. 
Obviously Ghosn “trusted” the prime 
minister’s assurances, but - as reported 
by Reuters - he pointed out that “we 
are going to have to make decisions 
on investment within the next two to 
three years, so obviously, the faster the 
Brexit results come, the better it is”. 
In other words, Nissan might change 
its mind. The whole car operation is 
totally tied in with Europe especially 
with regards to sales - 70% of all Nissan 
cars sold in Europe originate from the 
Sunderland plant - so the imposition of 
EU tariffs, or whatever, would cripple 
the competitiveness of the business. 
What goes for Nissan goes for loads 
of other companies as well - they are 
nervously examining every government 
statement or ministerial speech. 

As reaffirmed by her Brexit speech, 
Theresa May is all set up to go for an 
early general election - maybe in May 
after triggering article 50. Labour, at 
least with regards to Brexit, is in total 
disarray, taking all sorts of different 
positions - you hardly know what 
its ‘line’ will be tomorrow, let alone 
next month or next year. Something 
that might well lead to Labour being 
hammered at the election, which could 
possibly mean the end of Corbyn as 
leader, for all his fine fighting talk of 
staying on - who knows what would 
happen when trade union bureaucrats 
start having a word in his ear? 

We previously argued in this paper 
that Brexit was actually unlikely to 
happen: rather it was all a matter 
of shadow boxing and elaborate 
manoeuvring, as Britain is “surely 
ordained to stay in the EU because of 
the hard realities of global politics”. 4 
It seemed likely that the new prime 
minister - whether Boris Johnson, 
Michael Gove or Theresa May - would 
be summoned to Washington, where 
‘president Clinton’ would tell them 
what’s what in no uncertain terms: 
Britain needs to keep playing its 
essential, strategic role of blocking 
Franco-German aspirations for an “ever 
closer union” that would eventually 
result in a United States of Europe. 

But the election of Donald Trump 
has changed everything, fundamentally 
rewriting the rules of the game. Here is 
a man who called his election victory 
“Brexit plus plus plus” and it was no 
accident that the first British politician 
he met was Nigel Farage - not Johnson 
or May. It is still more than possible 
that Brexit will not happen. Yet, when 
you have the United States, the global 
hegemon , actually encouraging the 
break-up of Europe - even Nato - it is 
a whole new ball game. We are in an 
absolutely unprecedented situation, 
with Tmmp likely to be a disaster for 
the establishment on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Their worst nightmare is 
coming tme, with perhaps more terrible 
things to come - hello, president Le Pen? 

We are descending into an 
unpredictable world, to the extent that it 
is now no longer unimaginable to have 
British troops back on the streets of Belfast 
... or even Edinburgh and Glasgow • 

Notes 

1 .www.theguardian.com/commentisfTee/2017/ 
jan/24/remoaner-article-50-brexit-labour. 

2. www.voteleavewatch.org.uk. 

3. The Daily Telegraph January 24. 

4. ‘The in-out kabuki dance’ Weekly Worker April 
14 2016. 
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What 

Peter Manson reports 


kind of oppression? 

on presidential rivals, changing political alliances and apartheid’s ongoing legacy 



Cyril Ramaphosa: mega-rich favourite of unions 


W hile just a couple of months 
ago it seemed touch and go 
whether president Jacob 
Zuma would see out his second term, 
now it looks as though he will indeed 
last until 2019, with the internal 
opposition inside the African National 
Congress now concentrating on who 
will replace him then. 

This will effectively be decided at 
the ANC conference in December this 
year, when a new party leader - who 
will almost automatically become the 
next South African president - will be 
elected, and it seems to be a straight 
choice between the current deputy 
president (of both the republic and the 
ANC), Cyril Ramaphosa, and Zuma’s 
ex-wife, Nkosazana Dlamini-Zuma. 

Interestingly, while the South 
African Communist Party has so far 
refused to offer support to either, 
the SACP-led Congress of South 
African Trade Unions has formally 
endorsed Ramaphosa, while the Young 
Communist League has expressed 
a preference for him. SACP general 
secretary Blade Nzimande, speaking at 
the ANC 105th anniversary celebrations 
at the beginning of the month, talked 
about the “factions of the aspirant and 
emerging bourgeoisie in our broad 
movement, who are fighting each other 
for the control of power and resources”. 
In view of this, “Rather than simply 
focusing on names of those who 
should be elected as ANC president 
[and] other office-bearers ... there has 
to be a consideration of the criteria for 
effective leadership.” 1 

It is an open secret that the SACP 
congress in July will decide whether 
the party will go it alone in the 2019 
elections or, as has been the case up 
to now, its comrades will constitute a 
key element in the ANC at all levels. 
According to the party leadership, 
several options are being considered: 

If the SACP takes part in elections 
on our own, would the SACP still 
be part of the alliance? If so, how 
would the alliance be reconfigured? If 
the SACP is not part of the ANC-led 
alliance, who would it ally with? How 
would contesting elections relate to 
the broader popular front the SACP 
seeks to create? 

The SACP will engage with its 
alliance partners, as well as a range 
of other progressive formations, 
on these and other relevant issues 
in the lead-up to its 14th Congress 
and beyond it. 2 

Solly Mapaila, SACP second deputy 
general secretary, has said that the 
current relationship between the ANC, 
SACP and Cosatu is “outdated”, while 
the YCL, despite having endorsed 
Ramaphosa, has called on the party to 
contest independently in 2019. 

In the meantime SACP members, 
including Nzimande himself, continue 
to serve as government ministers, 
claiming credit for “SACP-influenced 
government initiatives”, such as the 
2010 ‘New Growth path’, which is 
claimed to have led to the creation 
of two million jobs (even though 
unemployment rose to a 13-year high of 
over 27%, or 5.9 million, in the quarter 
ending November 2016). 

But not to worry. As Zuma himself 
said in his January 1 new year message, 

We have come to a conclusion of a 
fruitful and productive year. We moved 
a step further... in fighting poverty, 
inequality and unemployment, as we 
continued working hard together, 
to reverse the legacy of apartheid 
colonialism. 3 

Apparently, “The collaboration between 


business, labour and government to 
support the economy ... is one of the 
key achievements of last year.” In other 
words, the class-collaborationism which 
the SACP has always supported was held 
up by the president as the reason for this 
‘ success ’. Zuma was not averse to referring 
in his speech to the “commanding heights 
of the economy” - but in the context of 
increasing the “participation of black 
people as owners and managers”. 

Racism 

And this aspired “transformation” - which 
aims to “reverse the legacy of apartheid 
colonialism”, as Zuma puts it - is in reality 
a substitute for attempting to lift the mass 
of the population, including the millions 
of shack-dwellers, out of poverty in any 
real sense. 

For example, while I was in Cape 
Town last month, a major scandal empted 
over an incident at an upmarket restaurant 
in the city. A black customer posted a 
copy of his bill on social media, showing 
that the words “two blacks” appeared to 
indicate the table where he and his partner 
were sitting. Apparently the restaurant 
had installed extra tables, which were 
unnumbered, and so the waiting staff had 
taken to identifying them by describing 
the customers sitting there. Unfortunately 
these descriptions appeared on some bills 
instead of the table number. 

But campaigners were only too eager 
to dub the restaurant “racist” and the ANC 
Youth League threatened an occupation. 
This led the owners to issue a statement 
saying they were against any form of 
discrimination and had suspended the 
waiter responsible. They also issued 
copies of other bills, one of which read 
“Zim” (ie, a man from Zimbabwe) and 
another “10 whites”, but the Youth 
League claimed that these had been 
falsified after the event. 

However, when it turned out that the 
suspended waiter himself was black, 
this led the Youth League to change 
tack. Spokesperson Unathi Tshotswana 
called for the waiter to be reinstated, as 
the management was obviously trying 
to ‘evade responsibility’ for its own 
policy. The restaurant agreed to end the 
suspension and promised to change its 
billing system, but, while the protest was 
called off, Tshotswana did not withdraw 
his ‘racism’ line. He called for “harsh 
legislation against people who are 
racist” - presumably like the owners 


of the restaurant - who should “be 
penalised and get harsh sentences”. 4 

Then there is the example of the 
black woman seen sitting in a cage in 
the back of an open-top van (or bakkie) 
being driven by a white farmer. This, 
among other things, led to the ANC 
Women’s League issuing a statement, 
in which it “strongly condemns the 
racist act of a woman caged at the back 
of the bakkie ”. 5 

In reality, it is completely normal in 
South Africa to see such vans and small 
trucks being used to ferry passengers 
- everyone from workers being driven 
to a job to children on a trip to the 
seaside (usually those passengers are 
black, but not always). While, as in 
all advanced countries, there is a legal 
requirement to wear seat belts in South 
Africa, that does not apply to vehicles 
not designed to carry passengers! 
Sometimes you see people sitting on 
top of a van’s side-rail in a manner that 
would seriously endanger them in the 
event of an accident - they would be 
flung onto the road. At least the woman 
in question, who had apparently asked 
for a lift, was inside a cage, even though 
it was normally used to carry sheep! 

Such allegations of ‘racism’ are 
dominating the press more and more. 
For example, the Weekend Argus 
recently carried an article about the 
“countrywide explosion of racism”, 
which included the “two blacks” affair, 
along with similar petty incidents and 
reports of the occasional rant by some 
individual on social media (December 
31). Similarly, the Cape Times claimed 
that “Racists of all shapes and sizes 
came out of their shells last year, with 
several racial incidents on social media 
and in some restaurants and other 
establishments” (January 3). 

Of course, for the vast majority of 
South Africans enjoying a meal at such 
a restaurant is completely out of the 
question. Millions have to be satisfied 
with the most basic of food. For them, 
the outrage of the elite is like something 
from another world. 

Integration? 

Meanwhile, in a rather less plush area 
of Cape Town, over 30 families were 
evicted from their shacks on December 
28. These “illegally erected” shacks were 
bulldozed when the occupants were away, 
and so the authorities claimed they were 


unoccupied and therefore there was no 
need for a court order. For some of the 
families it was the second time in less 
than a week that they had suffered such 
treatment - not only were their homes 
destroyed, but much of their furniture 
and other possessions were damaged. 

Unlike the area where these 
evictions of black shack-dwellers 
took place, the so-called Cape Flats 
are home to mainly ‘coloured’ (mixed- 
race) people. Many of them were 
dumped there in the apartheid era, when 
they were evicted from their (usually 
officially constructed) homes under the 
terms of the 1950 Group Areas Act and 
subsequent legislation, which declared 
many areas ‘whites only’. 

While the majority of these displaced 
people do not live in shacks, many 
of their estates are totally bereft of 
facilities. Crime is rife and, according 
to a recently published book, “On the 
Cape Flats it’s believed that there are 
in the region of 120,000-180,000 kids 
under the age of 18 who are actively 
part of 20 different gangs. Knives and 
guns are part of everyday life.” 6 

The authorities respond with heavy 
jail sentences (there are over 15,000 
inmates currently serving life!) and, 
according to Judge Johann van der 
Westhuizen, following the recent 
official inspection of Cape Town’s 
Pollsmoor prison, in which he took part, 
“The proliferation of gang violence and 
the often extreme violence of officials 
in retaliation is the norm”. 7 Earlier 
that week three inmates were killed, 
allegedly by prison officers, after a 
brawl broke out and scores of prisoners 
were injured. “Some of the officials 
allegedly carried Okapi knives to attack 
the inmates,” said the judge. In general, 
“overcrowding, unsanitary conditions, 
sickness and the emaciated appearance 
of detainees” was what struck him 
about the country’s bulging prisons. 

All this makes the news, of course, 
but the lead stories are more and more 
reserved for allegations of racism 
like the ones mentioned above. After 
all, while everyone in the political 
establishment agrees that eradicating 
mass poverty can only be a ‘long-term 
task’ (and no-one has any idea of how to 
go about it in any case), surely we can 
overcome racism in the here and now? 

Just as in Britain, black and white 
TV presenters exchange light-hearted 


jokes after reading the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation news 
bulletins, while advertisements for 
cars, alcohol and insurance show black 
and white sharing their leisure time 
together. But everyone knows that such 
integration only affects a tiny minority. 
While thousands of blacks have joined 
the elite, thanks to official ‘black 
economic empowerment’ schemes 
(whereby those with the right contacts 
are given a helping hand up the ladder, 
courtesy of target-setting in relation to 
ownership and management), at the 
bottom nothing has changed. 

It is true that you can see black and 
white kids playing together in wealthy 
suburbs and holiday resorts, but for 
the vast majority of the population it 
is as though apartheid never ended. 
Former black and coloured areas are 
still black and coloured, with almost 
no-one of a different ethnicity to be 
seen, particularly in the townships. 

So does South Africa still suffer from 
racial oppression? For example, the 
opposition Economic Freedom Fighters, 
together with SACP and Cosatu rebels, 
consistently refer to “ white monopoly 
capitalism”. In reality, even though the 
legacy of apartheid lives on more than 
two decades after its abolition, what is 
evident in South Africa is primarily class 
oppression. Members of the black elite 
and middle class who can afford to eat out 
or drive their own cars are not oppressed. 

The only way the apartheid legacy 
can be overcome is through a working 
class-led revolution, as part of an 
international movement for global 
power. It is good that the SACP is 
finally reconsidering its alliance with 
the ANC, but oppositionists should 
regard this as an opportunity to fight 
for working class independence and 
a genuine Marxist party, not some 
“broader popular front” • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.sacp.org.za/main.php?ID=5849. 

2. www.sacp.org.za/main.php?ID=5814. 

3. www.sanews. gov.za/south-africa/president- 
zuma-wishes-sa-happy-prosperous-new-year. 

4. Weekend Argus December 24. 

5. ANCWL statement, January 19. 

6. R Richards Gangsterism and economic 
reconciliation in South Africa Cape Town 2015, 
pl09-10. 

7. Cape Times December 30. 
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IMPERIALISM _ 

The new president and 
the new global order 

What if Trumpism was made to serve the aims of US capital? Mike Macnair speculates 



Ripe for another configuration? 


D onald Trump has been inau¬ 
gurated and there was no 
‘constitutional coup’ through 
the electoral college or otherwise; he 
has not been assassinated. Whatever the 
purpose of the leaking of the ‘Trump 
dossier’, it has not obstmcted his taking 
office. 

Moreover, his rhetoric of US 
nationalism, trade protectionism, 
possible deals with Putin, and overt 
threats to China, with which Trump 
won the election, has continued after 
his election. His nominees have said 
somewhat different things to Congress; 
but, at the bare minimum of immediate 
operative effects, Trump has repudiated 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership. He has 
continued as president to welcome 
Brexit. And he has threatened European 
states that if they proceed any further 
with steps towards European military 
cooperation he will pull funding from 
Nato. 

It remains possible that Trump 
will be impeached or assassinated in 
the short term. It remains possible 
that the rhetoric will have no more 
substance than the initial statements, 
and Trump’s real policy will turn out 
to be ‘pure Republican’ tax-cutting. It 
equally remains possible that Trump 
will be ‘hedged in’ by the US state 
bureaucracy glacially continuing, in 
spite of presidential policy, on its 
existing course in world affairs. 

If so, the US core state will continue 
to pursue its attempts to obtain control 
of the central Eurasian ‘heartland’ by 
winning supporters in the borderlands of 
Russia. It will continue its doublethink 
relations with China. It will continue its 
use of the European Union as providing a 
means of unfettered US corporate access 
to the single market, and in addition a 
diplomatic cover for its operations in 
eastern Europe. And it will continue 
its alliance with Saudi Arabia and its 
Islamist proxies in the Middle East. 

Nonetheless, it is right that we 
should consider now the possibility that 
Trump’s victory signals a fundamental 
turn in the geopolitical orientation of 
the US state - and with it, the beginning 
of the end of the remaining elements 
of the geopolitical regime established 
in the late 1940s-50s. And we should 
consider - inevitably very speculatively 
- why such a turn might be happening. 

Unexpected geopolitical reversals are 
far from unknown. The Entente Cordiale 
of 1904 represented the abandonment 
of slightly more than two centuries 
of Anglo-French antagonism and of a 
British alliance policy towards Prussia/ 
Germany which had lasted more than a 
century. In the more recent past, Nixon’s 
1972 ‘China turn’ overthrew alliance 
systems on both sides which had lasted 
since 1949. Carter’s 1977 ‘human rights 
turn’ meant the abandonment of a US 
policy in Latin America which had 
operated since the transfer of control 
from Britain (gradually after the 1914-18 
sale of British interests), and brought 
down the regimes of a number of former 
US allies. 

For the US to break with its pro-EU 
policy and, potentially, make deals with 
Russia for the redistribution of influence 
in western Eurasia looks , from our Brit 
perspective as inhabitants of islands off 
the northwest coasts of Europe, larger 
than these former turns; but perhaps it 
is less striking in a global perspective. 
It is possible , therefore, that Tmmp’s 


apparent break with fundamentals of 
the US state’s orientation since the late 
1940s will prove to be not a reason 
for US capital and its state to dump or 
constrain Trump, but a harbinger of 
wider support among US capitalists and 
state actors for a radical turn in policy. 

There is no more than a possibility 
that this is happening. But if it is, why? 

Immediate 

The immediate cause is plain enough. 
In a certain sense, ‘the west’ is affected 
by the conditions Lenin characterised 
as showing revolution on the agenda: 
the ruling class cannot rule in the old 
way, and broad masses are decreasingly 
willing to be ruled in the old way. 

The second of these is more 
immediately obvious. It was reflected 
shortly before Trump’s victory in - in 
succession - the election of Jeremy 
Corbyn as leader of the Labour Party, the 
fact that self-identified socialist Bemie 
Sanders gave Hillary Clinton a serious 
contest for the Democratic nomination, 
and deformedly in the Brexit vote, 
attracting votes in Britain’s equivalent of 
the ‘mstbelt’ where Tmmp also attracted 
votes. Both Brexitism and Tmmpism are 
nationalist-populist responses from the 
right to the visible unacceptability of the 
neoliberal order. It has been reflected in 
the elite assembled at Davos going on 
and on about inequality. Benoit Hamon’s 
lead in the first round of the French 
Socialist primaries is the latest example. 

The perception of increasing 
inequality within nations, stagnating 
wages and rising unemployment, has 
reached the point at which it is very 


widely seen as unacceptable, and 
candidates directly associated with the 
left wing of the ‘old order’ in place since 
the ‘Reagan-Thatcher revolution’ are 
punished. Former neoliberal rightists , 
however, can escape responsibility by 
reinventing themselves as nationalist, 
patriarchalist and traditionalist 
champions of the ‘common man’ against 
the ‘liberal elite’. 

Meanwhile, it is also independently 
true that the ruling class is having 
problems keeping the ‘neoliberal order’ 
going. More than eight years after the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers, the very 
widespread use of money-printing 
stimulus seems to be running out of 
steam - without the world economy 
dramatically picking up speed, as it did 
in previous iterations of‘cheap money’ 
policy since the 1980s. Four years 
after the beginning of ‘Abenomics’, in 
Japan results are still pending. 1 China’s 
position is also doubtful. 2 The US 
economy strengthened significantly in 
2016, but neither to the point of dragging 
others with it by way of increased 
exports to the US, nor in such a way 
as to revive well-paid employment, or 
productive investment, in the US itself. 

In this situation the main centre-right 
and centre-left parties have offered only 
‘Keep going with the same policy and 
hope that something will turn up to get 
us out of this hole’. It should be expected 
that offering some alternative to this 
dead-end hanging onto a failing policy 
- even if the alternative looks crazy - will 
pick up some serious support. 

In another sense, of course, 
revolution - meaning any threat of the 


working class taking power - is very 
unambiguously not on the agenda. The 
idea of socialism remains extensively 
discredited by the Soviet and eastern 
European experience - in spite of the 
fact that the consequences of post-1989 
‘marketisation’ have largely been the 
creation of extensive ‘rustbelts’ and 
impoverishment. 

The left, meanwhile, while largely 
abandoning the ideas of common 
ownership and planning in the face of 
the free-market offensive, continues in 
its large majority to cling to Stalinist 
conceptions. First, socialism in a single 
country. Second, the people’s front of 
cross-class alliances (now rebadged as 
‘diversity’, ‘intersectionality’ and so 
on). And, third, bureaucratic, top-down 
control and monolithism (most recently 
described as ‘horizontalism’ or ‘new 
politics’). The former Trotskyists have 
mostly moved towards these Stalinist 
political conceptions. 

By taking this approach, the left, 
first, supports the rightists’ turn to right- 
populism (by promoting nationalism). 
It simultaneously, second, traps itself 
in alliance with the liberals (by way of 
non-class versions of feminism, etc, 
leading to celebration of Obama as a 
black standard-bearer or Hillary Clinton 
as a feminist one). And, third, it debars 
itself by its bureaucratic centralism from 
actually building on the ground the sort 
of local activism, rejuvenated trade 
unions, cooperatives, and so on, which 
could begin to build a real opposition to 
the mle of capital; because any real local 
activism will imply local discussions, 
decisions and control. 


In this situation the increasing 
contradictions of the neoliberal order 
can only find expression in the form of 
rightwing, nationalist populism. Tmmp 
is only the most recent expression 
of the phenomenon. Putin has been 
pursuing this approach for years; 
Shinzo Abe is not only an advocate of 
a ‘new economics’, but also a Japanese 
nationalist; 3 Narendra Modi in India is 
a Hindu-communalist leader. 4 This list 
could be much longer... 

So far, this analysis can help explain 
why Tmmp won (and why the Brexit 
camp won). But, if the US is actually 
to implement some version of Tmmp’s 
international and trade policy, it will be 
necessary for a significantly wider range 
of state actors to go along with it, at least 
passively. Similarly, it will be necessary 
for US financial capital not to engage in 
serious opposition to it (eg, by crashing 
markets in order to signal to the state the 
urgent need for a coup against Tmmp). 

For this to be possible, it is necessary 
that there should be some basis on which 
abandoning the post-1948 geopolitical 
architecture would make some sort of 
sense for the US state and US financial 
capital - not necessarily Trump's sense, 
but some sort of sense. This implies 
looking at what the purposes of this 
architecture were in the first place, and 
how events may have changed its utility. 

Foundations 

In 1945 the US emerged as the main victor 
of World War II and the replacement 
for Britain as global hegemon state and 
reserve currency provider. However, 
a part of the price of this victory was 
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the victory also of the USSR and the 
presence of Red Army troops across 
eastern Europe and in northern Korea. 

And a part of the context of the 
victory was a much more widespread 
understanding (outside the US) that 
tree-market capitalism and its advocates 
had led to mass unemployment in 
continental Europe in the early 1930s, 
and therefore to Nazism and the 
war itself. This was expressed in the 
emergence or re-emergence of mass 
communist parties in France, Italy, etc, 
and also in the Labour victory in 1945. 

An initial US attempt to recreate the 
inter-war cordon sanitaire of rightwing 
regimes in eastern Europe to blockade 
Russia, and to obtain US naval access 
to the Danube, precipitated the USSR 
‘Sovietising’ the eastern European 
states. At the same time, the Kuomintang 
regime in China collapsed and the 
Chinese Communist Party took over. 

The US now turned to a policy of 
‘containment’ of ‘communism’. This 
policy entailed systematic concessions, 
both to the working classes of European 
states and Japan, and to the capitalist 
classes of ‘front-line states’ more 
generally (including, for example, 
Turkey, and South Korea after the end of 
the Korean war). The framework of these 
concessions was the regime of managed 
money exchange rates under the Bretton 
Woods agreement and managed trade, 
i.e. permitting significant degrees of 
protection against US imports and against 
US acquisition of local companies, under 
the 1947 General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt I). 

The idea was to create a regulated 
and managed capitalism, which could 
appear to broad masses as a better 
‘deal’ than the Soviet regime. This was 
an aim shared by continental Christian 
Democrats and similar parties as much 
as by Social Democrats. 

The European Communities set-up 
(more recently European Union) was 
part of this regime. The creation of the 
European Communities in the 1950s 
represented a compromise between 
US interests and those of the original 
six continental European participants 
(Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg). 

The US was primarily interested in a 
free-trade zone, but also had a cold war 
interest in promoting social democratic 
concessions to the working class and 
to the petty bourgeoisie in western 
European countries, and the European 
Economic Community institutions 
provided a vehicle for this approach. 
The US also had a long-term geopolitical 
interest in holding France and Germany 
in subordination. This interest was 
served by the EU in connection with 
Nato, through reducing the freedom of 
action of both France and Germany by 
tying them to the smaller EU countries. 

The founders of the ‘European 
project’, particularly in France and 
Germany, began in 1950 with a coal 
and steel cartel, the European Coal 
and Steel Community. Underlying this 
small step, they were concerned about 
the risks of a new European war and 
about the problem of subordination 
to the US (though also afraid of the 
USSR) and aimed to create a defence 
and political community: ie, a federal 
state. These projects were both contrary 
to US interests and were defeated by 
Gaullist opposition in France. The 1957 
EEC was from this perspective a step 
back - to economic cooperation - with a 
view to moving forward, though creating 
judicial, administrative and political 
institutions, around which defence and 
political cooperation could later be built. 

The question of holding France and 
Germany (and, it should be said, Britain) 
in subordination to the US was reflected 
in the US’s and Britain’s dealings with 
the ECandEU. 

After the Suez adventure in 1956-57, 
the US insisted that the UK must join the 
European Communities (it had not been 
involved in the 1950-57 negotiations). 
But ‘Brentry’ was delayed for more than 
a decade, because of the opposition of 
French president Charles de Gaulle, 


who soon after his 1958 accession to 
power blocked EEC participation in 
the British-constructed European Free 
Trade Area, and thereafter vetoed British 
entry to the EU. His reason for doing so 
was, perfectly plainly, that Britain as an 
EU member would serve the specific 
interests of the US, as opposed to those 
of the European founders. 

In 1968, the French evenements 
brought down de Gaulle - after a 
delay, and not without the Nato high 
command refusing him the right to use 
French troops stationed in Germany to 
suppress the strikes. The new Gaullist 
government under Georges Pompidou 
retracted the veto, and the UK duly 
joined the Communities. Heath not 
long after fell (1974) and the Wilson 
government ran a referendum on EU 
membership, winning the ‘in’ position 
(1975). 

Changes 

But US policy was already shifting, in 
response to the emergence of visible 
French, German and Japanese industrial 
competition with US industry in the 1960s; 
to US defeat in Vietnam; and to the mass 
movements of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Nixon’s ‘China turn’ came in 
1972; Carter’s ‘human rights’ policy in 
1976; and US political intervention funds 
were shifted from right social democrat 
politicians and think-tanks to neoliberal 
ones in the later 1970s, under Carter. The 
US was moving from ‘containment’ and 
concessions to ‘rollback’ and free-market 
ideology. 

UK policy in the Communities - 
renamed as the European Union by the 
Maastricht treaty in 1993 - has hence 
been consistently to promote a ‘wide, 
shallow’ community/union, pushing in 
the direction of a free-trade zone without 
regulatory capabilities and hence of a 
regulatory race to the bottom. The UK 
has used EC-EU expansion to reduce the 
ability to agree regulation and - since the 
fall of the USSR - to make the EU into a 
lever for the eastwards expansion of Nato. 

This is in a sense not a new UK policy. 
UK ‘free trade’ and gold standard policy 
in the 19th and early 20th century was 
a mercantilist policy in the interests of 
British shipping and finance; in today’s 
world, ‘free trade’ is in the mercantilist 
interest of US and British financial 
capitals, US ‘intellectual property rights’ 
claims, US-based ‘multinationals’, and 
London-organised offshore operations. 
British opposition to political and 
military unification of Europe goes 
further back, into the 18th century. The 
British geopolitical interest here is shared 
by the US, again with a view to holding 
potential rivals in subordination. 

With the new policy of Gorbachev 
(1985), the abandonment of eastern 
Europe (1989) and later Yeltsin (1991), 
the USSR’s hold on eastern Europe, 
and then the USSR itself, collapsed. 
One of the core purposes of the regime 
of concessions and regulated ‘managed 
capitalism’ was therefore knocked away. 
(Steps against this regime had already 
begun with the ‘human rights’ turn.) 

Under Yeltsin (1991-99), Russia 
could have much of its industry (and 
agriculture) demolished like any other 
third-world country , and this was the 
high period of US triumphalism about 
the ‘unipolar world’. But the international 
institutions and the EU persisted and, if 
anything, deepened. Their function was 
now no longer to assemble alliances 
to ‘contain communism’, but they 
remained - as before - instruments for 
the subordination of potential rivals to 
the USA. The Maastricht Treaty (1992), 
like Gatt II (1994), drove towards legal 
entrenchment of free-trade liberalism 
and free movement of capital - a drive 
which has continued through bilateral 
trade and investment agreements in spite 
of the failure of subsequent multilateral 
trade talks. 

The kick-back which is now in full 
swing began in 1999 with the Seattle 
protests and the ‘anti-globalisation 
movement’, and with the replacement 
of Yeltsin by Putin as Russian president, 
presaging - though this was not instantly 


obvious - less liberalism, more 
nationalist self-assertion. 

Putinism 

Putin, in turn, assisted the US in holding 
on to the international institutions, Nato 
and the EU, as instruments for the 
subordination of potential rival states; 
already by the time of the Ukrainian 
‘Orange revolution’ of2004 the ‘Putinite 
threat’ could be talked up. 

It is plain enough, however, that 
in spite of its military capabilities the 
Russian republic under Putin is neither 
a power comparable to the old Warsaw 
Pact nor a real potential rival to the US 
as a world hegemon. 

Sending the Kuznetsov, Russia’s only 
full-scale aircraft carrier, to the eastern 
Mediterranean in support of operations 
in Syria in October 2016 if anything 
served to emphasise the military point: 
the US has 10 nuclear carriers in service. 
Further, a large part of the old Soviet 
industrial base was destroyed under 
Yeltsin, and the ‘reform period’ also 
largely destroyed the captive market in 
eastern Europe and in some third-world 
countries for Russian-built military 
equipment, which supported Russian 
military production. 

The Russian economy has been to 
a considerable extent, though not (yet) 
completely, reshaped as a primary- 
products (oil, etc), extractive economy 
in the ‘third world’ class. In this way, 
Russia is moving in the opposite 
direction to China. 

Nor, in spite of a certain nostalgia 
among ex-communists and a certain 
admiration from rightist nationalists, 
does Putin’s Russia have anything 
like the degree of ideological purchase 
outside its own borders that the old 
‘Soviet bloc’had. 

The US’s ‘proxy war’ endeavours on 
Russia’s borders (Russia-Georgia war 
in 2008, ‘Maidan’ coup and subsequent 
operations in Ukraine since 2014) have 
demonstrated that the Russian republic 
still has substantial military capability 
and can confidently handle US proxies 
in its own borderlands. This implies that 
an attempt actually to wage aggressive 
war against Russia (otherwise than by 
nuclear weapons) would still face the 
logistical obstacles which, in the end, 
defeated Napoleon and Hitler. 

But, at the same time, the weakness 
of the Russian economy implies that the 
logistical problems would also work the 
other way round. So there is not a real 
threat of Russian invasion of western 
Europe - in spite of the talk coming 
from military sources in search of better 
budgets about how UK, or Nato, forces 
are too small and would be rapidly 
overrun by the Russians. 5 

It is true that US planners aspire to 
Halford Mackinder’s ‘Who controls 
the heartland controls the world-island 
(Eurasia); who controls the world-island 
controls the world’; and, therefore, that 
they aspire both to exclude Russia from 
direct access to the sea (and especially 
to the Black Sea) and to further break 
the country up. But that aspiration is not 
completely urgent; and talk of a present 
‘Russian threat’ has really been about 
controlling France and Germany. 

Euro zone 

The old Soviet threat died, then, in the 
early 1990s, and with it the foundations 
of the European Christian Democrat and 
Social Democrat regulatory projects. 
For the US, a potential threat remained: 
that of European political and military 
unification creating a potential imperialist 
rival to America. The question posed was 
whether French and/or German capitals 
and states could lead Europe towards 
this sort of unification. As it turned out, 
the answer is no. 

The route to failure is via the project 
of European monetary unification 
without political and tax unification. 
The US’s turn to floating currencies with 
the abandonment of Bretton Woods in 
1971 -73 posed for the EC countries, tied 
together by a customs union, increasing 
difficulties in managing exchange rates. 
The problem for the Germans was that 


the Bundesbank’s long established 
hard-currency policy began in the 1980s 
to press hard on the competitiveness of 
German exports - and German industry, 
with a high-tech engineering core, was 
and is heavily export-oriented. 

The German regime has since that 
time continued to endeavour to press 
down on workers’ wages and conditions, 
to mitigate the hard-currency effects; but 
there are limits to the extent that this can 
work. The European Monetary System, 
created in 1979, was a local European 
version of Bretton Woods; it fell into 
crisis in the early 1990s (and the British 
withdrew). Full political unification was 
blocked by the British veto, and came 
off the table with ‘enlargement’ from 
the 1990s. 

The 1990s saw prolonged preparation 
ending with the creation of the euro as 
a common currency for the majority of 
EU members - as a ‘currency of account’ 
in 1999 and as circulating cash in 2002. 
The idea was that a common currency, 
with an independent central bank and 
treaties controlling budget deficits, 
could be workable without a political 
and taxation union. 

With the financial crash of 2008, 
this project came unstuck. It turned out 
that without a common tax policy and 
redistributive operations , when banks 
failed, it fell not to the euro zone as a 
whole, but to the individual states , to 
bail out the banks. Now, predictably, the 
crisis of bank creditworthiness turned 
into a crisis of state creditworthiness, 
and we began to hear about the ‘PIGS’ 
(Portugal, Ireland, Greece, Spain) as 
weaker brethren. 

To construct Europe as a potential 
power capable of acting independently 
of the US now required of the European, 
and particularly of the German, leaders 
that they go immediately for full political 
and tax unification (with, without or 
against any dissenters, including the 
Brits). 

But this was too risky a decision for 
the European leaders. No doubt, this was 
partly a result of the decisions which 
had already been taken to ‘enlarge’ and 
in doing so to create EU institutions 
which could very easily be paralysed; 
but it is also pretty clear that neither the 
German political leadership nor German 
state actors and the Bundesbank, nor 
German capital as such, were prepared 
for the gamble. 

Sometimes in traffic a driver sees an 
accident beginning to happen, and the 
only chance to avoid it is not to brake, 
but to swerve and accelerate out of 
trouble. The German leadership, faced 
with such a situation, braked - and their 
car slid into the back of the stopped 
vehicle ahead. 

By making themselves and their 
European institutions into the open 
oppressors of the masses in the southern 
European and other debtor countries 
for the benefit of creditor interests, 
the German leadership wrecked any 
political chance of their being able to 
lead further European unification. This 
is now, unexpected events apart, off the 
table. The European Union, whose euro 
currency and institutions have produced 
the ludicrous-if-it-wasn’t-tragic Greek 
debacle, cannot hope to claim political 
authority for any strengthened European 
institutions. If anything, Brexit is likely 
to be the harbinger of further unravelling 
of the EU project as such. 

This is not my (speculative) judgment 
only. It is that of the more intelligent 
wing of the Brexiteers, represented in 
commentary in The Daily Telegraph and 
elsewhere: that Europe’s failure in the 
euro zone crisis inevitably signals the 
unravelling of the whole project, so that 
the Brits both are right to get out before 
the coming collapse, and can be safe in 
doing so, because the EU’s paralysis in 
face of the euro zone crisis means that 
it will be equally paralysed in dealing 
with Brexit. 

But then, if there is no chance 
of Germany and France creating an 
effective European political and military 
unity, that has fundamental implications 
for US geopolitics. The first pillar of 


the foundations of the north Atlantic 
geopolitical architecture fell with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. The 
second pillar - the need to block a form 
of European unification which would 
potentially create a rival to the US, 
by tying France and Germany to the 
smaller states and controlling the EC-EU 
through British membership - has now 
fallen, at least for the immediate future. 

‘Trumpist realism’ 

This analysis is not Trump’s. But it 
would support a sort of ‘realist’ version 
of ‘Trumpism’, or a reason to back 
Trump, even if his policy potentially 
shatters the post-1948 architecture of 
the international system. 

Russia is now out of the picture as 
a ‘real’ enemy, for the reasons already 
given, though it could serve and has 
served as a paper tiger to shoot at, as 
long as the US wished to hang on to 
the existing EU and Nato arrangements. 

Controlling Germany and France 
was a fundamental object of the EU 
arrangements - and in particular of US 
insistence on British membership. But, 
with the euro zone crisis, the EU, and 
Germany and France as its leaders, have 
knocked themselves out of the running 
for potential rivalry with the US for at 
least the next 20 years; if anything, the 
trend will now be towards disintegration 
and in the end towards a European war. 
Since the Europeans have counted 
themselves out for the moment, US 
attention to controlling France and 
Germany can wait until they have got 
themselves out of the hole they have 
dug for themselves with the euro fiasco. 

China, on the other hand, has 
experienced rapid economic growth, a 
sharp development of proto-imperialist 
overseas investments and significant 
expansion of both its mercantile and its 
military naval capabilities. 6 It is probably 
not actually capable of replacing the US 
as world hegemon, just as Germany was 
not actually capable of replacing the 
UK as world hegemon. But in the near 
future China probably will be capable 
of mounting a challenge to the US 
comparable to the German challenge 
to the UK in the 20th century. 

The Obama administration already 
spoke - through Hillary Clinton in 
2011 - of the need for a “pivot to 
Asia”. 7 Perhaps all that a Trumpist 
orientation does is to get rid of European 
distractions from this policy ... 

It may therefore be considered that 
it is not in the interests of the US to get 
further embroiled with US troops, etc, in 
eastern Europe. Nor is it in the interests 
of the US that the EU should continue. 
Rather, the moment may be considered 
to have arrived at which the US should 
let Europe go hang itself, make whatever 
deals with Putin are necessary and focus 
on containing the ‘Chinese threat’. 

As I said at the outset, this is a 
speculative analysis. It asks: what might 
be the reasons for the US actually to 
pursue a version of a Trumpist policy? 
The point is to establish that there might 
indeed be good, ‘realist’ reasons for 
the US to travel down this path. If that 
is indeed what is happening, we are in 
for seriously interesting times ahead • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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THEORY _ 

Marx’s concept of the human 

Rex Dunn begins his three-part exploration of Marx’s essentialism, the nature of the epoch, decline and transition 



T he CPGB’s Mike Macnair recently 
challenged me to present a devel¬ 
oped concept of the human instead 
of ‘dropping’ ideas piecemeal via my 
articles for the Weekly Worker. So this 
is my response. 

But why bother in the first place? I 
shall answer that question by asking two 
others. If Marx was to suddenly reappear 
today, what would he say now about the 
results and prospects for the transition 
to socialism - upon which the future of 
humanity depends? Would he be quite 
so optimistic? 

I have divided my response up into 
four sections: 

1. An introduction to Marx’s essentialism, 
which provides a framework for the 
concept of the human. 

2. Evidence of essentialism in Marx’s 
writings. 

3. A consideration of its scope and 
application. Do we adopt Hillel Ticktin’s 
‘narrow’ view (which confines itself 
largely to changes in the economic base 
of society) or should we take the ‘wider’ 
view (which includes base/superstructure)? 

4. If we take the ‘wider’ view, then 
there are some big questions which the 
left should be asking itself and seeking 
answers to. 

1. Essentialism 

In his book, Essentialism in the thought of 
Karl Marx (1985), Scott Meikle reminds us 
that there are three main aspects to Marx’s 
work: (i) his dialectical method; (ii) his 
dialectical theory of history, linked to the 
base/superstructure model; (iii) at its centre 
is his analysis of the value form, which 
leads to his “systematisation of the laws 
of capitalist economy”. This is based on 
the metaphysics of essentialism, derived 
from the ideas of Aristotle, although Marx 
gives this a materialist form. On the other 
hand, philosophy oscillates between 
Aristotelian essentialism and the atomism 
of Democritus and Epicurus (the idea 
that reality is based solely on “atomistic 
small-bits that combine and repel in the 
void”; but this does not explain the “existing 
nature of things, species and genera”.) 

Many Marxists side with Democritus 
and Epicurus (because they were 
consistent materialists). But this can 
lead to the abandonment of dialectics: 
ie, dualism between subject and object 
(compare structuralism). Therefore, 
argues Meikle, dialectical materialism 
can only be recovered by a return 
to essentialism: the basis of Marx’s 
conception of the real nature of things, 
which “connects with [his] view of 
history as process, which will (barring 
accidents) lead to the full realisation 
of human society and therewith fully 
realise the social nature of mankind: a 
process which will produce for the first 
time hue humanity”. 1 By so doing, Marx 
introduces the category of telos : “The 
form... towards which an entity develops 
by its nature, unless its development is 
interrupted (either by external accident 
or, in the case of a nature which contains 
a constitutive contradiction, by the way 
in which that contradiction develops).” 2 

For all of the above reasons, I would 
argue that we must take the ‘wider’ 
view of Marx’s essentialism as opposed 
to the ‘narrow’ one. This is because 
it gives due emphasis to the question 
of consciousness. (At the same time 
we must try to avoid erring on the 
side of subjective idealism or vulgar 
materialism.) Consider the following 
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quotation by Meikle: 

The history of human society is the 
history of the value form: first its 
process of coming-to-be; second its 
life and development to the level of a 
world system; third, its passing-away 
and supersession. (2) At the same 
time, the history of class society is the 
history of forms of extraction of surplus 
labour; first based on dependence or 
unfree labour; second, as based on 
the supply of human labour under 
the value form (wage labour); third, 
as based on production of freely 
associated producers. (3) The entire 
process is that of the realisation of 
the final form (completion) and the 
nature or essence of human society 
and ,paripassu , the realisation of the 
social nature of humanity.” 3 


And: 

There are only two possible forms 
that the product of social labour can 
take: either it is exchange value (it 
has the commodity form) or it is not. 
Correspondingly there are only two 
fundamental ways in which the division 
of activities can be achieved: first, by 
some sort of directly social regulation, 
either customary or conscious , which 
applies in societies where the product 
is not exchange value; secondly, by 
the blindly working averages of the 
price form, which applies to societies 
based on the market, where the product 
appears under the value form: ie, it 
is an exchange value. 4 

When Meikle uses the expression, 

“either customary or conscious”, he is 


referring to primitive communism as 
well as communism propre ; whereas 
when he speaks about “blindly working 
averages”, he is referring to capitalism. 
But, as Istvan Meszaros reminds us, for 
Marx the transition to communism must be 
consciously undertaken by a revolutionary 
class - the working class - because it “will 
have to pass through long struggles, 
through a series of historic processes, 
transforming circumstances and men”. 5 

2. Evidence 

Bearing in mind the idea that his work 
must be seen as an integrated whole, an 
early example of Marx’s essentialism can 
be seen in his 1844 Paris manuscripts. 
In the third manuscript, for example, he 
introduces his idea of man as a “species 
being”: ie, a work in progress, whose 
telos is to transition from “non-human 


man” to “human man”, objectively as 
well as subjectively. Later, of course, 
he would insist that this is contingent 
upon the maturation of the necessary 
material conditions, without which such 
consciousness is impossible; because 
man must overcome alienation and all 
the other impediments which prevent 
him from making his “senses human”: 

... the senses of social man are different 
from those of non-social man. Only 
through the objectively unfolded 
wealth of human nature can the wealth 
of subjective human sensitivity - a 
musical ear, an eye for the beauty 
of form: in short, the senses capable 
of human gratification - be either 
cultivated or created. For not only 
the five senses, but also the so-called 
spiritual senses, the practical senses 
(will, love, etc), in a word, the human 
sense, the humanity of the senses - all 
these come into being only through 
the existence of their objects, through 
humanised nature. The cultivation 
of the five senses is the work of all 
previous history. Sense , which is a 
prisoner of crude practical need, has 
only a restricted sense ... thus the 
objectification of the human essence, 
in a theoretical as well as practical 
respect, is necessary in order to make 
man’s senses human and to create 
an appropriate human sense for the 
whole of the wealth of humanity 
and of nature. 6 

The next example of Marx’s essentialism 
comes from his Theories of value , written 
towards the end of his life. It concerns 
his distinction between unproductive 
and productive labour, in relation to 
the need for “aesthetic realisation”, 
which is a “fundamental human value”. 
Paradoxically, during the period of mature 
capitalism, it becomes an end in itself. 

Compare his idea of the artist 
as the harbinger of man as homo 
aestheticus in a future communist 
society; because he/she feels the need 
to create impractical aesthetic objects, 
based on the play with form, which, as 
the Marxist aesthetician says, enables 
the content of the work to ‘shine 
brightly through’. On the other hand, 
art’s autonomy (in this sense) is only 
partial; therefore it is not guaranteed; 
because, if things remain as they are, 
it is increasingly “subsumed under 
capital”, as a commodity, which leads 
to the decay of art. Art is seen purely 
as an investment, etc: 

Milton produced Paradise lost for 
the same reason that a silk worm 
produces silk. It was an activity of his 
nature. Later he sold the product for 
£5 [therefore he was an unproductive 
labourer]. But the literary proletarian 
from Leipzig, who fabricates books... 
under the direction of his publisher, is 
a productive labourer: ; for his product 
is from the outset subsumed under 
capital, and comes into being only for 
the purpose of increasing that capital. 7 

Here Marx looks back to Hegel: in 
particular, the latter’s notion of the 
“inevitable decadence of art in modem 
times”: 

The paralysing effects of the division 
of labour, the increasing mechanisation 
of all forms of activity, the engulfing 
of quality in quantity - all these typical 
characteristics of bourgeois society 
Hegel recognised as inimical to [art], 
even after he acknowledged capitalism 
to be the essential foundation of 
progress. 8 

But for Marx, of course, the bourgeois 
epoch is not the end of history. The telos 
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of art - which is integrally bound up with 
that of the human - depends, in turn, on 
the achievement of communism. 

3. Scope and 
application 

Apropos the scope and application 
of Marx’s essentialism, I think it is 
appropriate to identify the nature of 
the epoch which we are now living in. 
Unlike Trotsky, we cannot describe this 
as the epoch of wars and revolutions 
any more. Rather we must describe it 
as the epoch of capitalist decline and 
transition, with or without the social 
revolution. But in the absence of the 
latter, the question becomes, transition 
to what? 

Ticktin tends towards a ‘narrow’ view 
of Marx’s essentialism, because, as a 
political economist, it is logical that he 
confines his study of decline and transition 
to objective developments within the 
economic base of society. But, by so 
doing, he is in danger of underestimating 
the subjective factor: ie, the necessity 
for communist consciousness and how 
this can be achieved. In a recent article 
for the Weekly Worker , he argues that 
the transition has already started under 
capitalism: 

... socialism does not come about simply 
through a revolution - if that were the 
case it would never happen. Socialism 
comes into being because the basis of 
it already exists within capitalism. In 
other words, the socialisation of the 
means of production actually starts to 
take place within capitalism... 

Logically one could get to a point 
where the society was so socialised, 
although nominally capitalist, it 
would be very easy to change it. You 
would not even need what we call a 
revolution. But that is not true today, 
and no-one would want to wait until 
that time, because one would expect 
a whole series of unwelcome events, 
including wars, acts of oppression, 
etc. Millions more might yet die. So 
that is not an option, and no socialist 
has ever put it forward... 

So we cannot wait until that time, 
even though the transition is already 
in process... 

When a society has entered 
into decline, in dialectical terms the 
contradictions cannot be solved. The 
point about a contradiction, as defined 
in Marx’s more Hegelian version, 
is that the poles interpenetrate and 
lead to a supersession. But today the 
poles are not interpenetrating - they 
are conflicting, and we therefore get 
crisis after crisis. This gives us a classic 
example of a society which has to be 
superseded, but cannot be superseded, 
at a particular time. What we are getting 
is the gradual replacement of market 
operations with proto-planning forms... 

[But] given the decline of capitalism 
and the coming into being of socialism, 
it is undeniable that there is a greatly 
enhanced bureaucratic apparatus. 
We saw this in the Soviet Union 
in an extreme form, but it exists 
throughout the world today. It exists 
not just in the state, but in the major 
enterprises - extensively .. . 9 

In a second article, Ticktin discusses the 
difference between real socialism and 
the Corbyn/McDonnell version, which 
is anything but. For the first time, there 
is more than a hint of the need for a 
conscious struggle for socialism: ie, he 
puts forward a demand that there must 
be “control from below”: 

You might put forward a demand like, 
‘There should be control from below, 
and managers should receive the 
same wages as ordinary workers’... a 
necessary feature of socialism, which 
entails self-management throughout 
society, from top to bottom, and 
movement between positions, whereby 
people are trained to take part in the 
planning and management apparatus, as 
monotonous, soul-destroying jobs are 
abolished. This is not just an ultimate 


aim: it is one which needs to be brought 
into being .. . 10 

But then he lapses back into objectivist 
mode: the transition to socialism is 
inevitable, because it is a dialectical 
necessity: “Socialism is a very different 
system which is bound to come about, 
which is in the process of coming about.” 11 

Division of labour 

However this begs the question - how 
will the workers develop the necessary 
consciousness to raise the demand for 
self-management, as a first step towards the 
overthrow of the managerial bureaucracy? 
Will it develop spontaneously? 

But the workers have to understand 
the need for this; despite the fact that, as 
Marx says (starting with his Economic 
and philosophic manuscripts ), they 
suffer from four - big - impediments 
to their acquisition of communist 
consciousness. These are inherited/ 
thrown up by capitalist society: private 
property relations, alienated labour, 
commodity fetishism; and a hierarchic 
division of labour (which separates 
intellectual from practical labour, 
for the purpose of increasing the 
accumulation of capitals). The last is 
the most important; because, as long 
as it continues, the harder it is for the 
masses to understand the other three. 
Otherwise their day-to-day practical 
struggles against the system will not 
result in communist consciousness, 
which requires theoretical as well 
practical labour. 

In this instance, left to their 
own devices, the workers will not 
question the reformist’s bogus idea 
of ‘market socialism’. This argument 
is reinforced by the fact that, after 
years of austerity, many workers now 
have a new appetite for nationalism, 
linked to anti-immigration demands, 
which are deemed to be responsible 
for low wages, job losses, cuts in 
social welfare, etc (as the Brexit vote 
shows). Therefore, somehow, this 
‘mind-crippling’ division of labour has 
to be abolished throughout society as 
an integral part of the revolutionary 
process itself; otherwise, management 
will remain in the hands of ‘experts’, 
even after capitalism is overthrown. 
Thus the transition to socialism will fail. 

It would seem that Ticktin falls into 
the trap of ‘ascribing’ communist mass 
consciousness to the working class: ie, 
he skates over the problem. He is in 
good company, because Marx does the 
same thing! (See the later section on 
the ‘gaps’ in Marx.) Marx, of course, 
was imbued with the same spirit of 
rational optimism , inherited from the 
enlightenment. This is clearly evident in 
these famous words from the Communist 
manifesto (1848): 

... the nihilism of the bourgeois 
mode of production is at the same 
time its greatest historical merit. All 
that is holy is profaned, and man is 
at last compelled to face with sober 
senses his real conditions of life 
and his relations with his kind. It is 
necessary and progressive to break 
illusions and to piteously tear asunder 
the ‘motley ties’ that bind man to the 
old social forms. 12 

Do we need to be reminded about what 
has happened so far in the last 150 years? 
Two imperialist world wars; the holocaust; 
the post-war boom; the rise of corporate 
capitalism; Vietnam (etc); 1968; the turn 
to neoliberalism; the free market and 
globalisation (production outsourced 
to countries like China, where labour is 
cheap, discipline is stronger, etc); as well 
as the creation of a huge reserve army 
of labour at home; the rise of parasitic 
finance capital, which is responsible for 
massive inequality everywhere; also 
the financial crash of 2007-08 (which 
led to the present strategy of austerity: 
ie, make the masses pay for a banking 
system which caused the crisis in the first 
place). But the masses allowed austerity 
to be imposed upon them; despite all the 
pain and suffering, which continued for 


five years. Now it has led to a revival of 
rightwing populism; in particular, among 
the white working class - the so-called 
‘ left behinds ’. Last, but by no means least, 
we have the ongoing destruction of the 
environment itself; which is arguably 
the greatest threat to mankind. 

The ruling class and its experts 
have no intention of dismantling the 
hierarchic division of labour, upon 
which their system is based. As long 
as this continues, there is no guarantee 
that the process of capitalist decline and 
transition will lead to socialism. Rather 
it could lead to something worse: eg, 
human nature could be altered somehow 
(see later sections). But it is more 
likely that the ongoing destruction of 
the environment on a global scale will 
lead to the collapse of civilisation as 
we know it - certainly if control over 
the system remains in the hands of 
the present managerial bureaucracy. 
(As Marx says, “Either socialism or 
barbarism”.) Thus it is not good enough 
for Ticktin to argue that “humanity has 
to go through a whole series of stages, 
which are in effect inhuman, in order to 
get to socialism ...” 13 

Ad infinitum. In accordance with 
Marx’s own essentialist framework, the 
notion of “coming-to-be” and “passing 
away”, associated with the notion of 
telos or “the form ... towards which an 
entity develops by its nature” (barring 
accidents), this must also apply to man 
himself as a “species being” as much 
as it does to the mode of production 
(including the rise of the value form, 
until it finally universalises itself over 
the whole of society with the attainment 
of its final form, capital ...). But the 
telos or final form of man as a “species 
being” (the transition of “inhuman, 
unsocial man” to “human, social man, 
objectively, as well as subjectively”) 
is contingent upon his attainment of 
necessary consciousness, whereby man 
is able “to face with sober senses his 
real conditions of life and his relations 
with his kind”: ie, a consciousness on 
a mass scale which is adequate for 
a consciously-led social revolution; 
without which there can be no transition 
from capitalism to socialism. Meanwhile 
the system undergoes its own decline 
and transition; albeit to something else. 
Logically this will be worse than even 
a declining capitalism. Therefore the 
window of opportunity for the telos of 
man as a “species being” is just that: it 
is a window of opportunity rather than 
an infinite possibility. 

Given all that has happened since 
the Paris Commune of 1871, one is 
entitled to argue that surely now is 
the time for man “to face with sober 
senses his real conditions of life and 
his relations with his kind”. This has 
not happened, despite the fact that, as 
a categorical imperative, it has become 
more important than ever. Instead, apart 
from Marx’s four impediments, during 
the 20th century capitalism, in its mature 
and declining forms (ie, long after its 
‘sell-by’ date), went on to invent - and 
continues to reinvent - a fifth impediment 
to communist consciousness, beginning 
with reified consciousness thrown up 
by the commodity form, first outlined 
by Lukacs in History and class- 
consciousness (1923). 

Reification 

It should be pointed out that, upon close 
inspection, Lukacs does not present an 
entirely ‘vulgar materialist’ account: viz a 
reaction to the idea that man’s domination 
of nature is not necessarily progressive; 
because technology, as long as it remains 
in the hands of capital, becomes more 
and inimical, both for man and the 
environment. This, of course, leads to 
“historical fatalism: ie, the elimination of 
man and social activity”, etc. (compare 
the bourgeois positivists, who argue 
the opposite). 

Lukacs’s theory of reification may 
be summarised as follows: 

(i) Building on Marx’s theory of commodity 
fetishism in Capital Vol 1, he argues that 
“The essence of the commodity structure 
is that ... a relation between people 


takes on the character of a thing and 
thus acquires a phantom objectivity, an 
autonomy that seems so strictly rational 
and all-embracing as to conceal [the real] 
relation between people.” 14 

(ii) We are now living in a society based 
on mass production/mass consumerism, 
whereby, thanks to innovations in 
technology, “this form [has become] 
dominant, permeating every expression 
of life”, compared to an earlier, immature 
capitalism, “wherein [the commodity] only 
makes an episodic appearance”, which 
is “essentially one of quality ... Where 
the commodity is universal it manifests 
itself differently from the commodity 
as a particular, isolated, non-dominant 
phenomenon.” 15 

(iii) The commodity dehumanises the 
worker, “cripples and atrophies his 
soul” - as long as he does not consciously 
rebel against it - despite the fact that his/ 
her “humanity and soul are not [really] 
changed into commodities”: 

Even his thoughts and feelings 
become reified ... By such means, a 
‘status consciousness’ is created that 
is calculated to inhibit effectively the 
growth of class-consciousness. [This 
fragmentation amounts to] a purely 
abstract negativity in the life of the 
worker; [it is] objectively the most 
typical manifestation of reification, 
[which becomes] the constitutive 
type of socialisation. But for this 
reason, it is raised to consciousness 
and where it can be breached in 
practice... [Yet we are still left with] 
the unmediated consciousness of 
the commodity, [which raises the 
question of finding the correct form 
of material mediation , appropriate to 
the situation, whereby] the conflict 
between the (immediate) interests 
of the individual and the (mediated) 
interests of the class that have been 
arrived at through experience and 
knowledge. 16 

The theory of reification, therefore, 
provides a basis for what I call the fifth 
impediment to consciousness. Reification 
is amplified via Adorno’s theory of the 
culture industry - not just based on mass 
production/mass consumerism/advertising, 
but also on mass entertainment. This 
argument is further extended by Debord’s 
theory of “the society of the spectacle” 
(one could add Marcuse as well, but I 
shall leave him out here!). 

Lukacs, of course, places 
his emphasis on the universalised 
commodity form, linked to technology 
(which is constantly revolutionising 
itself) - enter the age of mass production, 
based on the factory assembly line, 
specialised tasks for the worker, etc: 
in a word, mass consumerism. By 
contrast Adorno and Debord place their 
emphasis on mass consumerism, new 
forms of mass entertainment and the 
mass media. Therefore the worker not 
only suffers from reified consciousness, 
whereby the commodity “dehumanises, 
cripples and atrophies” his “soul”: all 
this is reflected back at him 24-7 via 
advertising, mass entertainment (film, 
TV, DVD, You Tube, etc.), not forgetting 
news/propaganda - all of which are 
controlled by private corporations. 
Under these circumstances, given the 
existing division of labour, it is difficult 
to ignore the negative impact of the mass 
media on consciousness, especially 
the new digital media: ie, the tablet 
and the internet (which I shall discuss 
later). Thus the resulting “spectacle” 
becomes “the very heart of society’s 


real unreality”, in the form of “news or 
propaganda, advertising [and] the actual 
consumption of entertainment”. 17 

The situation is not helped by 
the fact that today large sections of 
the intelligentsia are in the grip of a 
new wave of bourgeois positivism or 
technological utopianism : the idea that 
all this opens up a brave new world 
under capitalism - which will somehow 
morph into ‘post-capitalism’, along new 
possibilities for the human: 

The Czech word robotnik traditionally 
designated a serf, a forced labourer; 
in Karel Capek’s science fiction in the 
1920s, the robot was “an artificially 
intelligent agent concocted out of 
protoplasm”; but now robots, which 
manufacture both cars and unemployed 
workers [what to do with them?], 
already supplement both human and 
cuddly animals in providing emotional 
support for the aged and the unwell. 18 

More fiction than fact! But there is more 
to worry about than ‘ye of little faith’: 
those of us who have succumbed to the 
curse of rational pessimism, followed by 
submission to such negative theories as 
reification; the culture industry, culminating 
in ‘the society of the spectacle’! 

The answer is not to be found 
simply by reasserting the opposite 
(ie, faith in rational optimism): for 
example, the notion that a transition to 
socialism - without the achievement of 
communist consciousness - is somehow 
possible. We are also living with the 
historic consequences of the failure of 
the Leninist strategy of the vanguard 
party: under the wrong conditions, 
we Imow that this can lead to acts of 
voluntarism, dictatorship of the party, 
violent upheavals, ending in defeat. 
(Based on his own experience, this is 
what Lukacs is reacting to in History and 
class-consciousness). The fundamental 
problem of how the masses are going 
to achieve the necessary communist 
consciousness for a successful transition 
from capitalism to socialism is not 
helped by the ‘gaps’ in Marx, concerning 
what sort of material mediation is 
required. 

In the light of all of the above, I 
think that there are six problems which 
Marxists need to address and I intend to 
do that in the next article in this series • 
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Proof of US-inspired terror 

Paolo Bolognesi (ed) Alto tradimento Castelvecchi, Rome, 2016, €18.50 



Ito tradimento (‘High treason’) 
is an extremely important and 
thoroughly researched book, 
but one that has not received anything 
like the degree of attention it deserves. 

Given the weakness of the genuine 
left in Italy, this was inevitable, for its 
contents are unwelcome to the bulk 
of mainstream opinion, even though 
it provides documentary proof of the 
role of far-right businessman Licio 
Gelli in financing the August 1980 
Bologna bombing. That gave the book 
some resonance in the city itself, where 
the association of relatives of those 
killed has a continuing public presence 
(the association’s president, Paolo 
Bolognesi, edited the book). The Italian 
establishment has no desire whatsoever 
to admit the existence of the cold war 
programme of disinformation and 
psychological warfare, known as the 
‘strategy of tension’, or its very direct 
links with the United States from the 
mid-1960s onwards. 

This book is not a work written 
by professional historians - its five 
principal authors are four journalists 
and a magistrate - but it emphasises 
aspects of the history of cold-war 
Italy largely ignored by professional 
historians, including even leftwing ones 
like Paul Ginsbourg. Nor is it a Marxist 
analysis - indeed it is essentially 
empirical, investigative journalism, 
written by authors on the centre-left - 
but it presents a really damning portrait 
of Italy’s state apparatus and American 
policy in the 1964-81 period. Whilst 
some of its findings have appeared 
in print before (although not, I would 
stress, the two damning documents in 
Gelli’s own hand, indicating how $15 
million was to be divided up amongst 
those involved in organising and 
covering up the Bologna bombing), 
nobody, as far as I am aware, has put 
the pieces of the jigsaw together quite 
so effectively. Inevitably, there are 
moments when the authors have to rely 
on intelligent guesswork, and some 
chapters occasionally wander away 
from the main arguments, but these are 
quite minor blemishes. 

The stark picture presented 
challenges the dominant consensus. 
Whilst there is now a belated general 
acceptance of the role played by neo- 
fascists in the major bombings directed 
against civilian targets in the 1969-74 
period (Piazza Fontana in December 
1969, Piazza della Loggia in May 1974 


and the Italicus train bombing in August 
1974), 1 there is far less willingness to 
accept that such terrorism was made 
possible by an astonishing continuity 
amongst its leading organising 
personnel over decades. Contrary to 
much establishment mythology, it 
was never a matter of a few isolated, 
murderous fanatics acting on their 
own initiative. All the major actions 
had some links, whether direct or 
indirect, with far-right leaders like 
Stefano Delle Chiaie of Avanguardia 
Nazionale (AN), or Pino Rauti of 
Ordine Nuovo (ON). 2 This applies even 
to allegedly spontaneous groups like 
the Nuclei Armati Revoluzionari that 
emerged in 1977 and chose to present 
itself as owing nothing to the stragista 
(massacre-based) strategy and tactics 
of AN or ON. 

Moreover, the authors make it 
clear that the concept of the strage 
di stato (state-sponsored massacre), 
first put forward by the far left in the 
immediate aftermath of the Piazza 
Fontana bombing in Milan in 1969, 
could be applied to all the major 
neo-fascist bombings. They were all 
assisted by state officials, who either 
deliberately ignored reliable warnings 
about probable attacks or helped 
the culprits, whether in planning the 
crime itself or by derailing subsequent 
investigations by magistrates (at least 
some of whom wanted to get at the 
truth). Once again, as in the matter 
of neo-fascist culpability, the belated 
acknowledgements by the Italian 
authorities of some degree of state 
involvement are totally inadequate and 
in many cases misleading, since they 
centre around the relatively reassuring 
notion of deviant elements within the 
secret services - in effect a few rotten 
apples with neo-fascist sympathies 
who got out of control on occasion. 
In reality, the pro-fascist elements, 
such as Federico Umberto D’Amato 
in the ministry of the interior, were the 
dominant group in both the civil and 
military intelligence services. 

This is not to suggest that every 
policeman, every carabiniere , 
every intelligence officer and every 
magistrate was to a greater or lesser 
extent implicated - if they had been, 
there would have been no need for 
such elaborate cover-ups and false 
trails. 3 Nor would there have been any 
need to get some culprits out of the 
country (to Franco’s Spain, assorted 


Latin American dictatorships, apartheid 
South Africa and so forth) or to spring 
others from jail. However, it is no 
accident that so many neo-fascist killers 
either never ended up in court, let alone 
jail, or were acquitted on appeal, often 
on fairly ludicrous grounds (and of 
course double jeopardy rules made it 
impossible to impose any penalty on 
any previously acquitted defendant, 
regardless of how much damning 
evidence - whether genuinely new or 
previously deliberately suppressed 
- subsequently emerged). Equally, it 
was not coincidental that a number of 
magistrates, and even the occasional 
indiscreet intelligence officer, like 
Renato Rocca in June 1968, met violent 
ends. This doubtless acted as a warning 
to many state officials, who may not 
have had any personal sympathy for 
fascism or terrorism, that it was much 
wiser to turn a blind eye or present a 
deaf ear if they came across any of the 
plotters’ nefarious activities. 

Keep out the reds 

The authors make it clear that complicity 
in neo-fascist terrorism was not confined 
to figures in the superficially respectable 
and parliamentary neo-fascist party, the 
MSI, but extended into the very heart 
of Italy’s ruling party during the cold 
war years: the Democrazia Christiana 
(DC - Christian Democracy). 

This has to be understood in the 
context ofNato and American foreign 
policy. The secret groupings within 
the Italian state apparatus arose out of 
networks set up by the Americans in the 
immediate post-war period - initially, 
perhaps, as a defence against a possible 
Soviet invasion or an insurrection 
inspired by the Partito Comunista 
Italiano (PCI), but by the mid-1960s 
their purpose was essentially to prevent 
a leftwing government with PCI 
participation coming to power via the 
structures of parliamentary democracy. 
The DC politicians who colluded with 
fascist terrorists or coup-plotters did so 
not because of some hidden personal 
ideological sympathy with fascism, 
but because they were the figures in 
the party with the closest links to the 
American military and the American 
intelligence services. 

The two key men in this web 
were Giulio Andreotti and Francesco 
Cossiga. As the ageing Licio Gelli 
said in a very late interview in May 
2014, “The highest level of political 


maturity in Italy was with Cossiga 
and Andreotti. [They] had systems of 
political control that Berlusconi did not 
succeed in repeating” (p63). But the 
DC politician in whom the Americans 
had least confidence in the 1970s was 
Aldo Moro. One of the contributors to 
this book - Claudio Nunziata - draws 
on a document from Moro’s personal 
archive that has only recently been 
made available to researchers, dealing 
with a meeting in August 1975 between 
Moro and an American delegation led 
by president Gerald Ford and secretary 
of state Henry Kissinger. This transcript 
makes it quite clear that there was 
a very marked divergence of views 
between Moro and the Americans about 
the PCI’s possible evolution towards a 
more social democratic stance. 

The same author also quotes a 
document from the British archive 
about a meeting between Guy Millard, 
the British ambassador in Rome, and 
the American ambassador, John Volpe, 
during which Millard said of Moro: 
“Sometimes he seems rather ambiguous 
about the historic compromise”; and 
Volpe responded: “He is too inclined 
to regard it as inevitable” (pi24). 4 
Whilst none of the authors in this 
volume make an explicit reference 
to American involvement in Moro’s 
kidnapping or death, it seems to be 
implied by various more general 
remarks on pp 123-29 about American 
discussion of a hypothetical coup or 
other subversive actions in Italy during 
the relevant period (1976-79). 

There is rather more detail in 
Giorgio Gazzotta’s chapter about earlier 
plans to assassinate other leading DC 
politicians. The first instance concerns 
plots against Mariano Rumor in 1971 - 
72, in which American involvement 
is suggested (pi82). Although initial 
plans to kill Rumor in his villa were 
abandoned because of the repeated 
refusals of Vincenzo Vinciguerra 5 to 
carry out the murder, a serious attempt 
was made in May 1972. However, 
the terrorist who was willing to obey 
orders - Gianfranco Bertoli - proved 
to be a very inaccurate bomb-thrower, 
killing four people in front of the 
Milanese police station at a ceremony 
in which Rumor was participating, 
but leaving Rumor himself unharmed. 
Bertoli, who claimed to be an anarchist, 
was in fact on the Italian secret service 
payroll. 6 Rumor was minister of the 
interior at the time of the assassination 


attempt and subsequently became 
prime minister, replacing Andreotti and 
forming a ‘centre-left’ administration 
- something which the plotters had 
forecast and sought to prevent. 

The plot against Rumor was not the 
most dramatic action envisaged. There 
was also a plan to assassinate an even 
higher-ranking DC politician, Giovanni 
Leone - no less than the president of 
the Italian Republic - in June 1974. 
This plot failed due to the killing of 
Giancarlo Esposti, the chosen assassin, 
by the carabinieri in what seems to 
have been an episode of rivalry within 
the Italian secret services (ppl86-87). 
A telegram from John Volpe, the 
American ambassador in Rome, quoted 
by Gazzotta, indicates that Volpe had 
some advance knowledge of the action 
planned against Leone (pi86). 

If the authors manage to show direct 
US links to the attempts to assassinate 
Rumor and Leone, they are not quite as 
successful in terms of the key bombing 
(as opposed to the general ‘strategy 
of tension’). But in relation to Piazza 
Fontana in December 1969, they hit the 
nail on the head. Gazzotta shows that 
Italian military intelligence knew as 
early as 1972 that the explosives used in 
the Piazza Fontana bombing came from 
an American base in Germany (p 169). 
However, in the case of the Bologna 
railway station, the authors are a little 
less convincing. Whilst they provide 
abundant and clear proof that Gelli paid 
out the $15 million that financed both 
the commission and the cover-up of the 
Bologna bombing of August 1980, their 
claim that the American secret service 
ultimately financed the whole operation 
is based on hearsay. 

Whilst the authors make no 
comparison with US interference in 
the internal affairs of countries other 
than Italy, the ultimate impression left 
on any reader aware of the American 
record in Latin America, the Caribbean 
and elsewhere is that the old neo- 
fascist chant of the 1970s - Cile, Cile, 
Argentina, Italia come America Latina 
(‘Chile, Chile, Argentina, Italy and 
Latin America’) - was only too accurate. 
Nor could one get a clearer empirical 
confirmation that Nato, far from 
protecting the peoples of western Europe 
against any alleged Russian threat, is 
primarily an instrument designed to 
ensure their subjugation to American 
imperialism, and block any advance 
towards democratic socialism • 

Toby Abse 

Notes 

1. Although the absurd attempt to deny such a role 
in relation to the Bologna railway station bombing 
of August 1980 continues at full pelt. A recent 
book by Valerio Cutonilli and Rosario Priore -1 
segreti di Bologna (Milan 2016) - has revived an 
old allegation that it was the work of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

2. Pino Rauti was a major figure in the history of 
post-war neo-fascism in Italy. Whilst he split from 
the Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI) to found 
Ordine Nuovo in 1956, he re-entered the MSI in 
1969 and even had a brief period as party leader 
after the death of Giorgio Almirante. Rauti was 
never convicted of terrorism-related offences. 

3. In January 1981, the military intelligence 
service, SISMI, placed explosives on a train 
to Bologna, along with French and German 
newspapers and plane tickets to France and 
Germany, in an attempt to blame the 1980 
bombing on foreign terrorists. 

4. Here I am retranslating Nunziata’s Italian, 
rather than quoting the English original. 
Unsatisfactory as this method is, Nunziata’s 
citations of British documents are probably taken 
second-hand from published Italian sources. 

5. Vinciguerra was very unusual amongst the 
neo-fascist terrorists discussed in this book in that 
he was disgusted by his comrades’ willingness to 
be manipulated by the security services. His later 
willingness to reveal all he knew about state or 
American involvement in neo-fascist terrorism 
was not a product of any repentance, but of his 
fascist beliefs. 

6. The similarities with the Milanese Piazza Fontana 
bombing of December 1969 are obvious: once again 
an allegedly anarchist attack was to serve as a pretext 
for a rightwing coup to ‘restore order’. 
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What we 
fight for 


Day of people’s wrath 


One hundred years ago this 
week, on January 22 (9) 1917, 
an estimated 150,000 workers in 
Petrograd (St Petersburg) carried 
out a protest strike against the 
war and the tsarist autocracy 
- a foreshock of the Russian 
Revolution that broke out six 
weeks later. 

The following call for this 
action was circulated during 
the previous days by the 
Social Democratic Interdistrict 
Committee (Mezhrayonka). 

C omrade workers! For the third 
time already, the anniversary 
of January 9, a day of great 
mourning, comes in the midst of a 
monstrous war, organised by the bour¬ 
geoisie and the nobles’ government. 
War continues in its third year. The 
government sends millions of working 
people to the fronts to die without 
glory on distant battlefields and in 
filthy trenches. They die from hunger 
and cold or in bloody engagement 
with their toiling brothers, who are as 
completely innocent as are they. 

What is the cause for which workers 
of all countries brutally slaughter, blow 
up and murder one another in endless 
battles? What are the goals for which 
half of the European male population 
is maimed, crippled and destroyed? 
The newspaper hacks, lackeys of the 
bourgeoisie, answer us in a harmonious 
chorus that war is waged for law 
and justice and for brotherhood and 
equality of all peoples. For these goals, 
according to them, millions of people 
slaughter and torture one another and 
innocent human blood flows. 

Comrades! They want to conceal the 
truth with a lie. It is simply appalling 
that false, traitorous words about 
law, morality and justice have served 
throughout to conceal the murder 
of millions. Our ‘lords’, the nobles, 
bankers and manufacturers, have 
always relied on lies, while committing 
the vilest crimes. Their strength lies 
in deceit. Our ruling classes build 
their strength and their wealth on the 
ignorance and disunity of the people. 

Only because of ignorance did 
our very brothers, dressed in military 
uniforms and cowed by military 
discipline, shoot at the insurrectionary 
proletariat and spill the blood of their 
defenceless fathers and mothers on 
the ill-omened square before the 
Winter Palace on January 9 1905. 
With bayonets, whips and bullets, 
the government suppressed the first 
Russian Revolution in 1905 and 1906. 
“Don’t be stingy with cartridges,” 
ordered Trepov. But whose bayonets 
and bullets wounded and killed our 
comrades? They were the bayonets 
and bullets of workers and peasants 
who lacked consciousness. 

It was cheap for the government and 
the bourgeoisie to achieve victory 
over the great revolution of 1905. 
Only several thousand workers 
perished and several hundred soldiers 
were killed. These soldiers also were 
workers and peasants. Comrades, 
the entire autocratic government 
stays in power by keeping us split 
and by keeping the working class 
unorganised. But we’ve accumulated 
12 years of experience. The 
bourgeoisie will not deceive us now! 
We will remember without fail that 
our close relatives and dear friends 
die on the front and their mothers and 
wives cry in the rear not for law and 
justice, but so that “the fatherland’s 
industry will prosper”, as they say 
in the ravings of the bourgeois 
newspapers. 

Comrade soldiers! The bourgeoisie 
needs you to die in order to increase its 
profits. It needs you to die so that there 


January 22 (9) was the 
anniversary of Bloody Sunday 
in 1905, when the tsarist 
government used military force 
to violently suppress a peaceful 
demonstration. 

The Interdistrict Committee 
members wanted to rally all 
Marxist social democrats to unite 
the factions of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers Party, in 
order to present a united socialist 
front against the World War, the 
autocracy and liberal attempts 


will be more room for its cannibalism 
to expand! Russia is too small for 
them. Give them Constantinople, the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles. Such 
greedy appetites guide the bourgeoisie 
of all combatant countries. Now there 
are no defenders. Now they are all 
aggressors. 

In order to weaken the resistance of 
the working class, the bourgeoisie of 
each country calls on it to be patriotic 
and to defend the fatherland. Indeed, we 
do defend the fatherland, but not from 
an external enemy. We defend it from 
an internal enemy, which is the tsarist 
autocracy. We defend it from a gang of 
bandits, who started a war. They are a 
band of murderers, who try to break 
the rebellious ranks of the proletariat 
with calls for patriotism. The goal of the 
bourgeoisie and its newspaper servants 
is to send the proletariat in the wrong 
direction. 

*** 

There are traitors in our midst - the 
members of workers’ groups of the 
war industry committees, who forgot 
our class self-consciousness, when 
they called for unification with the 
bourgeoisie. Gradually but definitively, 
they lost their proletarian convictions. 
Lagging behind the bourgeoisie, they 
obediently repeat everything that profits 
it. To them we say ‘Hands off! ’ 

At the beginning of the war, they 
spoke about civil peace. 

Now the worker delegation under 
the Central War Industry Committee 
falsifies the voice of the working class. 
It calls upon the proletariat to carry 
out ‘mass political actions’ to help the 
bourgeoisie in its war of words with 
the government. But they forgot that 
the bourgeoisie, with Prince Lvov and 
Miliukov at its head, struggles not 
against the entire police regime, but 
against individuals who are unable to 
organise a victorious war of conquest 
to secure Constantinople and the 
Straits for them. They forgot that the 
Miliukovs united with the Guchkovs 
to struggle against revolution and to 
renew the shattered trust in the bloody 
monarch. 

No, comrades, we and they do not 
follow the same path. Any help we 


to draw workers into a patriotic 
effort to support the war. During 
1917 the Mezhrayonka fused 
with the Bolshevik current. 

This is the text of a leaflet 
issued by the Petersburg 
Mezhrayonka prior to January 
22. It was published in AG 
Shliapnikov’s Semnadtsatyi 
god\o\ 1, 1923, pp265-268 
and US historian Barbara Allen 
has provided the translation and 
annotation. 

It is the second in a series, 


might give to the bourgeoisie in its 
squabble with the government only 
makes it easier for it to achieve its 
goals of conquest, which postpones the 
revolution and has a disastrous impact 
upon our own situation. 

Only we - the workers, the peasantry 
and the long-suffering army - are 
strong; we can only depend upon 
ourselves. So, comrades, let’s go 
forward bravely along the path of 
the proletariat’s class struggle. Let’s 
remember that our proletarian tasks 
are still not resolved. Those demands, 
which were inscribed upon our banners 
of January 9 1905, are still alive. We 
will struggle for socialism and a new 
life together and not just once, but 
in mighty association with the entire 
international proletariat, which is a 

worldwide, harmonious family. 

*** 

Right now our task is to create a powerful 
party organisation. We Bolshevik and 
Menshevik Social Democrats call upon 
you comrades to create a single Social 
Democratic Workers Party, so that a 
powerful proletariat could raise the 
army to revolt. By setting the strength 
of the proletariat and army against the 
nobility and the bureaucracy, the whole 
rotten police regime can be overthrown. 
On its ruins, a democratic republic can 
be created. Comrades, the day of the 
people’s wrath is near. This will be a 
day of revenge and a day for trial and 
punishment of the debauched government, 
which has committed violence upon the 
popular masses. 


is near 


The view from the streets , 
consisting of new translations 
of revolutionary leaflets and 
statements, being published in 
commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution by Barbara Allen 
and John Riddell (https:// 
j ohnriddell. wordpress. com). 

Notes 

1. The Julian calendar used by Russia in 1917 ran 
13 days behind the Gregorian calendar that is in 
general use today. 


Right now, we’ll more resolutely 
close our ranks on January 9, the day of 
great sorrow and grief for the comrades 
whose lives were traitorously wasted 
in 1905. A steel chain of fraternal 
solidarity will more strongly bind us. 
Comrades, we’ll shout harmoniously 
and powerfully: Revenge upon the 
aggressor who sits upon the throne. Ruin 
to tsarist stooges and murderers of the 
people, who use the blood and sweat 
of the people’s labour to accumulate 
millions of fortunes for themselves. 
They feast during the plague time of 
the people’s distress. By murdering 
husbands and sons, they force wives and 
mothers to pay the bills for their gain. 

Comrades, we call upon you to 
commemorate those who fell in 1905 
with a one-day strike on January 9. 
Forward, comrades! Arrange meetings 
and assemblies of protest against the war. 
Collect money for the victims of political 
repression and to fund the illegal press. 
On this day, the forces of the organised 
proletariat will pass under review. On this 
day, we should once more powerfully and 
unanimously shout: 

Down with autocracy! Long live the 
revolution! Long live the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government! Down 
with war! Long live the Democratic 
Republic! Long live the international 
solidarity of the proletariat! Long live 
a united Russian Social Democratic 
Workers Party! 

Petersburg Interdistrict 
Committee 
January 1917 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons. org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 


A historian’s summary 


E laborate plans for suppressing any 
major outbreaks were drawn up 
[by the government], and machine 
guns were positioned at strategic 
locations throughout the city. In 
an impressive display of working 
class solidarity more than 150,000 
Petrograd workers went out on strike 
on January 9, the anniversary of 
Bloody Sunday. 

Some of the factories shut down 


that day went on strike for the first time 
since 1905, and, equally significantly, 
soldiers watching demonstrating 
workers were observed tipping their 
hats and cheering, as red banners 
bearing revolutionary slogans were 
carried by. 

Alexander Rabinowitch 

(From Prelude to revolution: the 
Petrograd Bolsheviks and the July 1917 
uprising Bloomington 1968,pp24-25) 



















Left needs a 
positive vision 
of an alternative 
society 


Taking an independent stand 

The election of Donald Trump has tom up the political mlebook - a reality that protestors must confront, 
argues Jim Grant 



Alicia Keys, Ashley Judd, Madonna 


O ne could view 2016 as, among 
other things, the year celebrity 
advocacy went into crisis. 

What pop star wanted Brexit? Which 
luvvies? Nobody whatsoever - the 
‘remain’ campaign had a bottomless 
supply of notables to draw on, as it argued 
for strict adherence to the status quo. 
Alas - the support of David Beckham 
and JK Rowling was not enough, and 
the vote narrowly went against them. 
Likewise, who the hell was in Tmmp’s 
comer? Kanye West, sort of, and a few 
meatheads like Kid Rock. Towards the end 
of the campaign, Hillary Clinton’s public 
appearances started to look like the Oscars 
and the Grammys had mated to produce 
the smuggest offspring in history. But all 
for naught. 

The relative prominence of ’slebs in 
the vanquished campaigns of moribund 
establishment politics is interesting. After 
all, it is clear that both the Clintonites 
and the remainers knew that having the 
backing of the great and the good more 
generally was not quite the advantage it 
might once have been in rosier days. The 
almost total silence of big business, in 
both cases, reflected both the capitalists’ 
unwillingness to alienate potential 
customers and their recognition that, 
among the general population, there was 
an increasingly dominant strain of hatred 
for Wall Street and the City, and open 
advocacy of one vote or another might 
actually have backfired. Celebrities, it 
was assumed, had a far more cordial 
relationship with the wider public; perhaps 
it is even true, but writing a catchy tune, 
or acting in an enjoyable film, is plainly 
not enough to be other than ‘one of them' 
in the eyes of the alienated enrages of 
the mstbelt. 

The celebrities, of course, have not 
gone away, and in the last week or two 
have been busily marching about in 
major cities throughout America, and 
indeed across the world. Robert de Niro, 
who livened up the Hillary campaign by 
confessing that he wanted to punch Donald 
Tmmp in the face, was a star speaker at 
a huge rally in New York, where he was 
joined by Alicia Keys, Ashley Judd, 
Madonna, Michael Moore, MarisaTomei, 
Meryl Streep, etc. The stars of stage 
and screen were also to be found on the 
Mall, and in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and wherever else you like. Hell, Shia 
LaBoeuf has even started a ham-fisted 
conceptual art installation in response to 
it. (In London, we had to make do with 
Sandi Toksvig, but there you go.) 

They were not the only ones. Millions 
of people have taken part in anti-Trump 
protests. The controversy around his 
victory has not abated - indeed, with the 
Christopher Steele dossier, it has rapidly 
intensified in the last two weeks. Tmmp 
has the lowest inauguration day approval 
rating since records began. 

Among those excited by the 
demonstrations are ... those excited by 
more or less all demonstrations: the radical 
left. The American and British papers 
called Socialist Worker are no longer 
aligned internationally, but have more or 
less the same attitude to such affairs - let 
this be the start of the fightback, against 
the reign of a racist plutocrat! We seize 
on an op-ed on the American paper’s 
website, by Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, 


chiding persons unknown for standing 
aloof from the protests, alarmed by their 
non-radicalism: 

Were liberals on the march? Yes! And 
thank god. The movement to resist Tmmp 
will have to be a mass movement, and 
mass movements aren’t homogeneous 
- they are, pretty much by definition, 
politically heterogeneous. And there is 
not a single radical or revolutionary on 
earth who did not begin their political 
journey holding liberal ideas. 1 

Discussing things in terms of ‘ liberalism’, 
however, ratherunderstates the ‘heterogeneity’ 
of this emerging movement. Though 
many have reconciled themselves to the 
opportunities of the new regime, or allowed 
themselves to be neutered by the sniff of 
cabinet positions (hello, Mitt!), there remain 
more than a few anti-Trumpite Republicans. 
Indeed, it was John McCain, not Nancy 
Pelosi, who brought Steele’s dossier into 
the public realm, which brings us to the 
related matter of the obvious discomfort of 
many in the American state core - generals 
and securocrats - at Tmmp’s foreign policy. 

From realists to neoconservatives, 
there are plenty of imperial functionaries 
concerned at the apparent move to 
embrace the Russian bear. It takes two 
to tango, however, and Tmmp himself 
has taken the (perhaps unwise) step of 
becoming the first president since Richard 
Nixon to refuse daily briefings by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which he 
has also lambasted from his social media 
accounts and plainly despises, despite the 
occasional conciliatory move. 


All of which rather leaves the left in 
an awkward position - for we can hardly 
not oppose a US president whose opening 
salvo included tearing strips out of the 
meagre achievements of Obamacare 
and an ominous attack on funding for 
pro-choice organisations, yet we must 
somehow avoid being used by people 
who are unambiguously our enemies , 
while also potentially enemies of Tmmp. 

If the Democrats, securocrats and 
neocons succeed in fashioning Steele’s 
dossier (or something else, for that 
matter) into impeachment proceedings, 
we can hardly expect liberals to do 
other than applaud and breathe a sigh 
of relief. What would the International 
Socialist Organization have to say about 
it, I wonder? Who knows? - but some 
of the historical precedents are less than 
encouraging. Another leaf of the Cliffite 
family tree, the Egyptian Revolutionary 
Socialists, managed to support both the 
candidacy of Mohammed Morsi for 
president against the army, and the army’s 
later coup against Morsi, both in the name 
of keeping the revolutionary process alive. 
If RS can convince themselves that a coup 
is actually a popular uprising, then an 
overexcited American left can certainly 
misattribute an impeachment to ‘mass 
resistance’. 

Circuitous 

We have ended up here by a circuitous 
route, which is in the end a matter of US 
history and secondarily the history of the 
American sphere of influence. Primitive 
accumulation in the American colonies 
and then the infant republic was achieved 


on the back of coerced labour, initially of 
indentured servants and later of African 
slaves. The uneven development of 
American society led ultimately to war 
on the question of black slavery, between 
an industrialised north looking to rival 
England economically and an agrarian 
south whose existence and political power 
effectively held the US in subordination 
to the former colonial master. 

Slavery was abolished as a result, 
but not the political subordination of 
blacks, which remained acute until the 
civil rights movement began to achieve 
major success in the 1960s. At the outset, 
support for civil rights was a high-cost 
endeavour: the extant arrangements 
of political power depended upon the 
subordination of blacks, and to attempt 
to overturn the latter was by definition to 
make enemies. Communists and other 
American radicals threw themselves into 
the fray, both appalled at the racism and 
sensing a fault line in the political regime. 

In the 1970s, the American mling elite 
began to change tack; at the same time as 
living standards began to stagnate, human 
rights became the watchword at home 
and abroad; black individuals began to 
appear further up the social hierarchy, and 
the pursuit of individual empowerment 
and ‘role models’ became the dominant 
theme of post-civil rights black politics. 
This process was more or less complete 
by the new millennium; the odious 
rightwing administration of George W 
Bush included not one, but two black 
secretaries of state, and he himself was 
replaced by Barack Obama. 

The left is in a pickle because it all 


but fails to acknowledge that any of this 
has happened at all. A firm and strident 
commitment to anti-racism is thus still 
treated as if it is subversive, when in truth 
it is now the official ideology of the party 
that once enforced segregation across the 
south, and indeed of the HR department 
of every federal agency and significant 
corporation the length and breadth 
of the country. The continued social 
disadvantages of black communities in the 
US - greater rates of poverty, incarceration 
and so on - are clear enough, but are in no 
way the same thing as explicit political 
exclusion; nor are they incompatible 
with there being an official doctrine of 
anti-racism at the level of the state. 

The latter combines with the neoliberal 
class offensive of the past 30-plus years 
in a peculiar toxic way; for it provides an 
easy way to dismiss outrage at offshoring 
and the like as essentially a matter of 
white workers attempting to keep their 
privileges. Without a serious leftwing 
response, sections of the working 
class become cynical about ‘racism’ 
accusations, and open to the approaches 
of demagogues like Tmmp. 

We quoted Taylor earlier to the effect 
that “there is not a single radical or 
revolutionary on earth who did not 
begin their political journey holding 
liberal ideas”. It is a dangerous thing to 
deal in such absolutes, and I personally 
know more than a handful of people who 
have travelled a lot further to get to left 
radicalism - from conservative or even 
far-right politics. Yet it is a telling error; 
for it shows that some on the left cannot 
imagine recmiting from among those 
who are not liberals; in other words, from 
among people who do not share the proper 
bonafides about anti-racism, anti-sexism, 
etc. Now, of all times, this ‘liberalism 
turned up to 11’ business is a woefully 
deficient view of politics. 

But in the end this is an effect of the 
purely negative political method at work 
here. Put simply: if we restrict ourselves 
to being anti-whatever, we can either 
be anti-offshoring and turn a blind eye 
to our bigoted allies, or be anti-racist 
and tolerate our neoliberal allies. An 
independent stand is unachievable without 
a positive vision of an alternative society. 
Otherwise, we are doomed to be identified 
as agents of a corrupt establishment - and 
we would deserve no better, if we are so 
easily held hostage by the official ideology 
of the state, our placards blurry in the 
background of a photo of Robert de Niro • 

Notes 

1. https://socialistworker.org/2017/01/24/dont- 
shame-the-first-steps-of-a-resistance. 
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